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How We Rise 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to the summit round by round. 





I count this thing to be grandly true, 
That a noble deed is a step towards God, 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 
To a purer air and a broader view. 


Wings for the angels but feet for the men, 

We may borrow the wings to find the way, 

We may hope, and aspire, and resolve, and pray, 
But our feet must rise or we'll fall again. 


—j. G. Holland 


Has November brought a sense of discouragement 
to some teacher who meant to do so much, and who 
now feels after two months in the school-room that 
she has hoped and believed too much in her power to 
accomplish? Does the future seem dark and uncer- 
tain? 


This is natural and is not by any means to be taken 
as an evidence of failure. There is a rhythm in feeling 
as in everything else. Hills and valleys are in the 
mental and emotional world as in every other. And 
the valley experiences are often the most valuable and 
make the hilltops seem all the more desirable and 
worth climbing. 

It is a fatal mistake for any teacher to fancy that 
her trials are peculiar and that her pathway has 
rougher places than any other. There are no thorn- 
less school-rooms. To do the “noble deed” for the 
children every day in ever so small a way, amid the 
trials incident to every teacher’s life, is the best way 
and the only way to keep the heart warm, hope bright, 
and the courage firm. Building the “ladder” to 
“the vaulted skies” is slow work,— invisible work. 
“Rounds” are not great deeds nor showy results. 
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Looking Backward 


The pressure of immediate action to meet the 
demands of the hour and the spirit of competition that 
is inseparable from public school work confuse and 
blind the teacher to a clear sense of relative values. 

When the years have passed, and the whirl is over, 
and the pulse has grown quieter, past issues reveal 
their true significance. Seen in retrospect, trifling 
ambitions that once held pre-eminent sway sink into 
nothingness. The conscientious teacher of long 
experience who has passed out of the school-room, 
looks back over the past — its hopes, fears, ambitions 
and sorrows — and wonders. 

What is it now that her class stood a little higher in 
examination reports than the grade above or below? 
What avails the nervous anxiety over the “ filing in,” 
and the “ standing in line;” the exaltation or depres- 
sion over the per cent of punctuality and attendance; 
the worry over some hasty note from a parent; the 
sleepless nights because of the little “ behind hands” 
who couldn’t or wouldn’t come up to the class 
standard ; the fret over the lowering by a fraction of 
the numerical rating of class progress and attainment; 
the little natural resentments over the boys who “ took 
advantage” when company was present — these and a 
thousand similiar trials sink into the background of 
memory. What comes to the front? 

Was I patient enough with the big boy on the back 
seat who was behind his class; did I appreciate the 
effect of his daily humiliation in sitting with the 
smaller and younger children? That careless, bad- 
tempered girl with the dreadful home influences — 
why did I not realize that both heredity and environ- 
ment held her in relentless grasp? That other little 
dreamy-eyed girl in the corner who never woke up till 
she began drawing or fashioning something pretty — 
why did I not recognize the artist soul and not punish 
her because she couldn’t learn arithmetic? And the 
children all through the school years who scowled over 
their work and “ couldn’t see the blackboard ” —why 
did it never occur to me that their eyes might need 
attention? The boy who came with a bad record — 
why did I steel my heart against him and see the 
shadow side only? Again, would I be quite so proud 
of the glib talker who could “show off” before 
visitors and ignore the slow ones who grew nervous 
and could not think on their feet? Why did I not see 
more plainly that education did not consist simply in 
acquiring facts, and why did I not protest more 
vehemently against the pulling up and pulling down 
of every child to the same standard of class require- 
ment? And why was I not above all pettiness and 
uncharitableness for my fellow teachers? 

But is the past all regret? Ono! There is a sat- 
isfaction beyond words that the little boy with the 
sick mother was not scolded for tardiness though he 
spoiled the daily record; there is comfort in the 
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memory of the conferences with fathers mothers 
over the natural aptitudes of their children and the 
plans for their future; in the unwearied labor with the 
notoriously untidy children till the dawning of a new 
ambition and a self-respect showed itself in clean hands 
and an attempt at personal neatness; the after-school 
help with the children who “ couldn’t understand ;” 
the censure withheld when the blood was. hot; the 
kind words to the irate parent; the conquering of 
resentment towards an unjust principal; the pleasure 
at the recollection of every word that was said, and of 
every effort that was made to open the eyes to Beauty 
in any and every form; and over all and above all, the 
efforts to arouse a spirit of manliness and womanliness 
and to plant a high ideal for future living — ah! these 
are the memories thrt /as¢ and yield a fourfold measure 
of satisfaction. 


Brain Fatigue in School Children 
III* 


M. V. O'SHEA School of Pedagogy Buffalo N.Y. 


HE impression deepens within me every day as I inspect 
7 the work of pupils of all ages that one of the most 
serious obstacles to wholesome intellectual and emotional 
development in the class-room is a worn, depleted, fatigued 
condition of the nervous system. I can well remember the 
time, and indeed I see such things very frequently in the 
present day, when the teacher never suspected that dullness, 
irritability, and moral obtuseness were sometimes due to the 
state of the brain and nerves of school children. It seems 
strange, too, when most of us in our daily lives have frequent 
occasion to observe the effects of overwork, overworry, and 
other disturbing conditions upon the readiness and keenness 
of our thinking, and the amiability of our dispositions. 
Every teacher has surely had the experience that after a 
chard day’s work she is not so quick in understanding what 
people say to her, or in solving a problem ; or, in short, in 
comprehending any new thought She finds also that her 
attention is not so well controlled, so constant; she cannot 
remember so readily as in the morning, for example, when 
she feels fresh and vigorous. At such times she is more 
easily irritated ; things annoy her that she would pass over 
lightly on other occasions. The cause of these phenomena 
is generally said to be and truthfully enough, too, mental 
tiredness or fatigue ; but it has never occurred to many a 
teacher that these same conditions may exist in childhood, 
and be the occasion of dullness of mind and perversity of 
emotional and moral nature. We all have a tendency to 
think the mind is entirely independent of the body, and 
if one is not bright and of agreeable disposition we are prone 
to believe the cause is purely mental,— the individual is out 
of joint spiritually. “There is trouble with his mind,” we 
say, “ or with his will,” but hardly ever do we hear that the 


child has not nervous energy enough to do good intellectual, 


work or to withstand evil temptations of various kinds. 


A Simple Test 


It seems to me exceedingly important that every teacher 
should appreciate the marvellously intimate relation that 
exists between mental activity and brain and nerve conditions. 
A simple way by which to become convinced of this is to 
study one’s own daily experiences. When one is sick he 
finds that no amount of will-effort will enable him to do as 
good thinking, or feel as pleasantly and amiably as when he 
is perfectly well. After a hard year’s work in school most of 
us realize our inability to apply ourselves to diligent study 
during the summer months. And so illustrations without 
limit might be cited to show that sickness, overwork, worry, 
lack of proper food, and other conditions have a marked 
effect upon mind and disposition, and it will be easy for all 
readers to note the effect of these upon themselves ' 


*Copyrighted, 1896, by EpucaTionaL Pustisuinc Co, 
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have not already become assured of their disturbing 
influence. 

On account of the importance of this matter I wish to enter 
here into a little technical description of the workings of the 
brain in order to show the effect of fatigue upon it. In the 
first place, if it were possible for us to examinc its surface 
with a microscope of such power as is found in psychological 
laboratories we should see that it is comprised of an infinite 
number of small cells which in a state of rest are full of a 
substance that I shall here call nerve energy. This substance 
is derived from certain elements in the blood, which of 
course are in turn derived from the food we eat. Now, it 
has been shown that during mental activity of any kind, 
whether intellectual, emotional, or volitional, some of this 
energy in the cells of the brain is totally changed in character, 
and thrown off as waste matter through the skin and other 
organs of excretion. The cells which at first presented a 
full, round appearance seem shrunken and withered after 
much menal action ; that is, they are in a state of fatigue. 
If this fatigue extends over a large part of the brain, nervous 
exhaustion follows, which in an extreme stage becomes 
nervous prostration in the adult, while in children it is spoken 
of as chorea, an aggravated form of which is St. Vitus’ Dance, 
with which every teacher is probably familiar. 


Effect of Fatigue 


The important point here is that an individual in this 
exhausted condition has little power of control either of mind 
or body ; he cannot act precisely or think accurately or 
readily. All who have studied physics know that the law of 
conservation of energy reigns throughout the world, and 
fatigue falls under the law. All work requires the expenditure 
of energy, and when the work makes too great demands 
upon the energy, then in animal life fatigue with all its 
disagreeable concomitants follows. The individual is in such 
event no longer himself. He acts stupid, or feels restless 
and discontented. Matters do not seem to go right. Things 
that he usually enjoys are now indifferent or distasteful. He 
is angered quickly, and has little ambition or courage to 
attempt difficult tasks. So the list of objectionable 
accompaniments of fatigue might be spun out indefinitely. 

This subject has been studied in many school-rooms during 
the last few years, and all who have made investigations 
agree quite generally as to its frequency, its causes, and its 
effects. It will be well to indicate briefly, in the first place, 
some of the more general and frequent causes of fatigue in 
young children so that they may be detected by any teacher 
who will give the matter her attention. 

Nutrition 

The most essential requisite for the health of the nervous 
system is that there shall be the proper amount and kind of 
nutrition. It is a law of life revealed in nature universally 
that there cannot be complete, harmonious development of 
individuals unless the condition of right nutrition is properly 
fulfilled,—unless they have enough of the right kind of food. 
And again, different parts of any plant or animal require 
different kinds of food for their nourishment. In the grow- 
ing wheat, for instance, the material which is required to fill 
out the kernel is not adapted to make the stalk. In the 
apple tree the same elements do not go to make both leaves 
and fruit. So in the human body the food that will make 
bones and flesh will not be best suited to make brain and 
muscle. Doubtless everyone knows that the cases are not 
uncommon when the food of children does not have enough 
of the sort of material to make rugged bones, and they 
become bowlegged, or suffer with rickets or other disease 
due to lack of proper bone nutrition. While we have 
observed this fact in regard to the growth of bone, probably 
because the effect is so evident to the eye, still we have 
apparently not believed that the same law holds in regard to 
nutrition of the brain, or at least we do not take account of 
it extensively in practice. 


Children Who Suffer from Brain Starvation. 


It is my purpose here to impress upon my readers the 
well established fact that pupils in school frequently suffer 
from lack of proper brain nutrition, and are hence continually 
in a state of fatigue of greater or less degree; which means 
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simply in this connection that the brain cells are not 
sufficiently replenished with the proper sort of food material. 
This may be due to any of a number of conditions which 
exist in many homes. Certain children do not eat enough 
because they arise too late in the morning and have no time 
for breakfast ; others have no appetite for the substantial 
things that are put before them, partaking only of sweet 
stuffs ; while in other cases poverty may make it impossible 
to supply enough of nutritious food. I have in mind now 
two or three young children coming from what would be 
called excellent homes where, having their own way very 
largely, they would arise too late in the morning to reach 
school in time if they stopped for their breakfast, so they 
would usually come without it. The consequence was that 
before the morning session was half over these children were 
irritable, and were unable to give close, intelligent attention 
to the work that was being done. Of course the remedy in 
such cases is to inform the parents that the child will be sent 
home every morning when he comes without breakfast, pro- 
vided the teacher can get enough authority in her hands to 
take this step. 

The most serious situation of all is found in those homes 
where there is inability to provide the proper kind of food. 
In the homes of working people the children must usually 
eat the things that are prepared for adults, and such food is 
not generally adapted to nourish the brain of growing 
children working hard in the school-room. It should be 
remembered that school children are using up a vast deal 
of nervous energy. The continual mastering of new 
thoughts, together with all the trying emotions that usually 
center round this work in most school-rooms, cannot but 
be a great drain upon the vital forces. This expenditure 
of energy must be provided for by an abundance of the right 
kind of food, which, it must be said, does not consist to any 
appreciable extent of starchy foods, fried fat pork, or things 
of that kind. In many homes children live quite largely 
upon potatoes, white bread, and perhaps pan-cakes and 
sweet meats, with tea and coffee added in some cases. It 
will be a remarkable child living upon this diet who can be 
vigorous in the work of the school. 

Every teacher ought to secure the report made by Professor 
Atwood, of Amherst, upon the nutritive values of different 
varieties of foods, and published by the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. Professor Atwood’s experiments 
have been conducted with the greatest care, and his results 
will be astonishing to most people who believe that it makes 
little difference what one eats, or who do not appreciate that 
a brain worker needs different food from one employed out 
of doors at manual labor all the time. 


The Vital Question 

But suppose a teacher finds that a pupil is not receiving 
an adequate amount of proper food, what can she do about 
it? If the cause lies in indifferent or careless arrangements 
at home, she certainly ought to be of influence in setting 
things aright there, but it is not so easy to rectify matters in 
the homes of the poor; still even here something may be 
done by a teacher who can gain the confidence of parents in 
instructing them concerning the nutritious qualities of 
different foods, and what ones are specially suitable for young 
children in school. Professor Atwood’s researches show that 
poor people do not expend their money for food in the most 
judicious manner. They pay high prices for articles that 
have comparatively little value, whereas some much less 
expensive would be found far more nutritious. The teacher 
is the best person to thus instruct the people, although I 
appreciate fully the difficulty of the problem. I know, how- 
ever, that it can be and is being done by teachers who have 
the right qualities of mind and heart for such work. 


Some Examples of Fatigue 

I do not feel that all teachers can undertake such tasks 
but surely some can if they appreciate the necessity for 
it. But even if the teacher cannot change conditions at all, 
she will at least come to understand her pupils better and 
will have far more sympathy for those afflicted. She will 
suit requirements to the needs of special pupils; she will 
lighten the burdens of those who are not able to bear them. 
I remember in visiting a kindergarten recently to have noticed 
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specially one boy of about five years who wasliterally starved 
to death so far as his nervous system was concerned. He 
bore all the evidences of one who was not properly nourished ; 
the cheeks were thin instead of round and plump as they 
should be ; the region about the eyes was sunken and blue, 
the limbs were not plump and solid, the eyes lacked flush 
and lustre, and the skin was sallow. The boy was exceed- 
ingly nervous, being unable to control accurately many of 
his movements. The kindergartner told me that he was the 
most backward child in the class ; and upon inquiry I found 
that there was nervous disease in the family. Here, then, 
was a type of nerve starvation with all the accompanying 
phenomena ; It was not the only case in the kindergarten 
which, by the way, was located in one of the poorer dis- 
tricts of Buffalo. Upon consultation with the kindergartner 
I learned that with no exception the children who plainly 
showed signs of imperfect nourishment were the ones who 
were giving her trouble in various ways. I found upon 
inquiry that some of these children were not only expected 
to eat the same food as was prepared for the father in the 
home, who was engaged in some form of manual labor, but 
what was worse they habitually drank strong tea and coffee, 
which must sooner or later undermine the nervous constitu- 
tion of any child. 


Children of Different Nationalities 


The children of different nationalities differ greatly in 
this matter of fatigue. Italian children seem to be 
nervous degenerates ; that is they inherit more or less un- 
stable nervous systems. German children are the most 
stolid and healthy, and are least liable to suffer from 
overstrain in the class-room. In the city of Buffalo the 
American children are more nearly like the Italians than the 
Germans ;— they are highly organized, nervous, and show 
all the signs of overstimulation. Measurements made upon 
a number of them by an expert physical trainer revealed the 
fact that comparatively few American children have well- 
formed physiques. They ofttimes do not have perfect con- 
trol of themselves, the results of defective brain conditions. 
This emphasizes the necessity for teachers of American 
children to arrange the work of the class-room in order to 
avoid so far as possible the occasions for brain fatigue; 
and I shall make some suggestions upon this subject later. 


The Most Serious Causes of Defective Nutrition 


Before leaving the matter of proper nutrition, there is 
still another type of child that should be spoken of, one in 
which, because of pathological conditions in the system, the 
elements-needed to nourish the brain are not taken up from 
his food. I have known a family through which this condi- 
tion has run for two or three generations. Such people will 
exhibit all the phenomena of fatigue just as though they 
did not get enough to eat. A mother whom I know said to 
me recently that sometime ago her two children were giving 
her a great deal of trouble and anxiety because of their 
irritability and continual dissatisfaction with everything that 
was being done forthem. They slept very poorly ; and after 
a half day at school would come home so unstable that the 
slightest thing which crossed their paths would throw them 
into a passion from which they could with difficulty recover. 
The mother was induced to have an examination made of 
the blood, when it was found that it lacked the proper pro- 
portion of elements required for brain nutrition. The 
children were at once put under the treatment of a physician 
and in six months the mother told me she noticed a very 
marked change in her children. The irritability and sleep- 
lessness with all the other disagreeable phenomena had 
almost entirely disappeared. 

Still another instance of defective nutrition may be found 
in children who have inherited digestive troubles. Such 
cases are not at all uncommon, and they are always serious. 
I cannot but feel that such defective children might better 
ofttimes be out of school than in it ; for the little knowledge 
they acquire will be a poor recompense for a total loss of 
health. When the teacher finds a child who would thus be 
benefitted by leading an out-door, active life all the time, 
she should not hesitate, but should rather hasten to express 


her 4 to the parents. 
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The Teacher as a Sympathiser 
JuLie CAROLINE O’HarA Cincinnati Ohio 


E all have need of sympathy in our lives, but none 
VW of us more so than little children. In many of 
their homes there is an entire absence of it, and it 
is only by going to school that they are brought under its 
refining and softening influence. Here, the child soon 
feels the teacher’s quick, silent sympathy; while the one 
who is uncared for, is not long in discovering the dearth of 
it. The teacher’s personal likes and dislikes should be con- 
cealed, and this quality exercised impartially. 

To be a sympathiser in its broadest sense, there are three 
directions in which it must be equally exercised — physi- 
cally, intellectually and morally. 

Children have many slight bodily ills and ailments, which 
are so hard for them to bear, that it is a very easy plan to 
keep near at hand, a row of simple remedies—arnica, cam- 
phor, sticking-plaster, and so on. When it was not expedi- 
ent to send the child home, simple cold water has cured 
many a headache, and the small handkerchief warmed at 
the stove, has soothed many an ear or tooth-ache. But it 
must all be done with a very large proportion of the ingre- 
dient of sympathy, in order to be most effective. Some- 
times it is amusing to note that the cure performed is almost 
miraculous, in consideration of the remedy applied. Chil- 
dren exercise so much faith, and their imagination has a 
great deal to do with their small woes. Occasionally a 
child is afflicted with some physical imperfection — short- 
sightedness and deafness, amongst others. In these cases, 
changing its seat and bringing the little one nearer the front 
of the room, with a kindly manner, causes it to feel that it is 
cared for ; as also it does, when the desk is too high and 
its feet do not reach the floor, by giving the child a block of 
wood on which to rest them. Only a few examples are 
enumerated under these three divisions, and it is not 
attempted to give a comprehensive list of the manifold 
ways in which the teacher can manifest her warm sympathy. 

Intellectually, we sympathise with childhood in the 
school-room, when we exercise gentle patience with those of 
natural dullness of mind; when we ourselves refrain from 
chiding, and suppress any tendency to ridicule on the part 
of the class, at the mistakes made in their lessons ; when we 
cause them to feel the support of our directing hand which 
will smooth to its best ability, the rough places ; and when 
we make all things clear to their comprehension. The 
reading or number lesson may be difficult, but the sympa- 
thetic teacher deftly points out the way to make it seem 
easy. Again, the weak fingers cannot form the new letter 
in the writing-lesson, but the sympathetic teacher takes the 
little hand, not over-clean, in her own white one and guides 
the pencil, until after repeated efforts, success is attained. 
The tears are wiped away with grimy hand, and a smile 
replaces them, when the child realizes that in every difficulty 
the teacher is at its side, actually or in spirit — kind and 
ever ready with a glance of encouragement or a word of 
reassurance. 

Morally, how weighty is the responsibility of the teacher 
as a sympathiser, in her relation to the child. In the 
lessons on “ Morals and Manners,” and more frequently in 
incidental cases, the opportunity is never wanting in which 
to dispense this virtue. If even “the just man falleth seven 
times a day,” how many times do the tiny feet stumble. 
When a child has done what is wrong, it is more in need of 
sympathetic consideration than the rest of the class who 
have not erred. Let the child understand the possibility of 
atonement for past offences. Let it know, if by wrong- 
doing it has forfeited all claim to the love of its teacher, 
that, the moment it gives evidence of a disposition to 
reform, the heart of the teacher is with it, ready to help it 
in its new endeavors. Also evince an appreciation of the 
fact, that it is more difficult for some to never do wrong, 
than for others— and accordingly give more help and 
encouragement to the weaker ones. 

There has been no nobler champion of the sorrows and 
miseries of the child-world, than the immortal Charles 
Dickens. No child was ever too poor, to miserable, or too 
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degraded, not to be encompassed within the circle of his 
beautiful sympathy. He has made for unhappy childhood 
a most pathetic appeal, and has plead its cause with touch- 
ing eloquence. Also, in “Les Miserables,” Victor Hugo 
has portrayed for us the capability of its anguish. Had 
little Cosette been so fortunate as to have gone to school to 
a kind, motherly woman, how incalculably might not her 
wretched youth have been brightened. We may have many 
little Cosettes, many patient Smikes in our school-rooms, 
only we are often unawares of it and of the character of the 
homes from which they come each morning. Every teacher 
would most generously proffer the most active sympathy to 
her pupils, did she stop to consider that many of them in 
their home life, are accustomed to receive a cuff for a caress 
— or a curse for a word of endearment. 
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Through yonder rended veil of green, 
That used to shut the sky from me, 
New glimpses of vast blue are seen ; 
I never guessed that so much sea 
Bordered my little plot of ground, 
And held me clasped so close around. 


What idleness to moan and fret 
For any season fair, gone by! 
Life’s secret is not guessed as yet; 
Veil under veil its wonders lie, 
Through grief and loss made glorious 
The soul of past joy lives in us. 
— Lucy Larcom 


Ephraim 
Mary A. Gove 


RB” overgrown Ephraim! Dirty, awkward Ephraim ! 

It was the writing lesson, and as Miss Bennett came 
down the aisle, she had a bright smile for the little 
girl in front, whose slate was filled with neatly written lines, 
and then (may God forgive her) only a frown of disapproval 
for Ephriam’s straggling work. It was so poor that she 
thought it was purposely, wilfully so. Misjudged Ephraim! 

But another day,— a day for which she will be always 
glad,— something in the cramped position and the anxious 
face told her the boy was trying, and instead of “Oh 
Ephraim, that isn't right!” she said, “‘ I think that is a little 
better to-day; come to the board where you can have a 
larger copy.” Then followed days, weeks, months of care- 
ful, painstaking work, five minutes at noon or night gladly 
given to tracing the very large copies on the blackboard. 
Patient Ephraim! At last one morning he took to the 
Principal’s office a written paper over which she exclaimed 
in happy surprise, ‘‘ Why Ephraim, you didn’t write this 
yourself? Ican’t believe it.” Happy, victorious Ephraim ! 

Again it was sewing. Ephraim’s card was bent and 
soiled. ‘There were knots on the right side and many 
wrong stitches. But patiently the right was emphasized and 
striven for, until one day in spring, Miss Bennet stood 
binding up some language papers in a dainty cardboard 
cover, with a buttercup pattern sewed-in delicate silks, and 
Ephraim watched her with shining eyes, for he had sewed 
it for her, every stitch. Again, victorious Ephraim ! 
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Ephraim was tardy so often and it was very trying. Miss 
Bennett spoke reproachfully, and did not listen to his 
explanations as carefully as she should have done, until one 
morning he said, “ I’m sorry, I don’t like to be late, but I 
have to go by my mother, by the hospital.” A few ques- 
tions and a call at the boy’s home revealed the facts that 
the mother had been very severely burned, and had been in 
the hospital several weeks, the older sister was lying in bed 
at home having freely given from her arm and leg, live skin 
to heal ner mother’s wound. The father was out in the 
country trying to get work, and sending home barely enough 
money to pay the hospital fees. There were an old grand- 
mother and a little baby brother, and Ephraim was nurse 
and housekeeper and errand boy, and was doing all so well. 
Loving, faithful Ephraim ! 

In the late fall when it was too cold to go bare-footed, 
Ephraim wore some very large boots to school,— several 
sizes too large they were, and so noisy as he dragged them 
awkwardly across the school-room. The boys laughed but 
Ephraim smiled bravely at Miss Bennet as he waited that 
night to lift her bicycle down the steps, and told her, “I 
have no shoes. I wear my father’s boots. I tell the boys 
I go to school just the same. It no hurt me if they laugh.” 
Heroic Ephraim ! 

Ephraim was a Jew and had been taught that it was 
wrong to eat food not prepared in the way of his own 
people, so at the school picnic, he quietly refused Miss 
Bennett’s treat and for conscience sake endured hunger. 
Loyal Ephraim ! 

In the school was a tiny little girl who was very lame and 
walked with crutches. She lived near Ephraim, and on icy 
mornings, he brought her to school in his arms, expressing 
his indignation with the two big brothers who would let 
their little lame sister walk on such slippery sidewalks. 
Chivalrous Ephraim ! 

Near the close of that year, Miss Bennett found these 
lines in her copy of Lowell’s Poems, 


“ And thus, among the untaught poor, 
Great deeds and feelings find a home, 
That cast in shadow all the golden lore 
Of classic Greece and Rome.” 


She wrote in the margin, opposite, the one word, — 
Ephraim. 


(Do not lay this aside with one reading.— ED.) 





Rest the Children 


When at work on minute objects, rise occasionally, take 
deep inspirations with the mouth closed, stretch the body 
erect, throw the arms backward and forward, and step to 
the open window or out into the open air for a moment. 
— Sel. 


“In all science error precedes the truth, and it is better it 
should go first than last.” 
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Comfort One Another 


Comfort one another, 
For the way is often dreary, 
And the feet are oftea weary, 
And the heurt is very sad. 
There is a heavy burden bearing, 
When it seems that none are caring. 
And we half forget that ever we were glad. 


Comfort one another 
With the hand-clasp close and tender, 
With the sweetness love can render, 
And the looks of friendly eyes. 
Do not wait with grace unspoken, 
While life’s daily bread is broken — 
Gentle speech is oft like manna from the skies. 
— Margaret E. Sangs:er 


The Adventures of Molly 
Cotton-Tail* 


NELLIE LaTHROP HELM Chicago 


ANG! bang! bang! 
/ Molly Cotton-tail trem- 
bled from the tips of her 
\ long ears to the tip of her 
very short tail. 
Never before had such 
a noise jarred on her 
sensitive nerves. In fact, 
it was the first sound 
worth mentioning that 
she had ever heard, for 
| truth to tell she was 
., jp Very young. Not more 
than twenty days had 
: _ passed since she had 
come into this world of frightful noises and startling 
experiences, and those days had been spent in such quiet 
security that she had never dreamed of such things. 





The Home Nest 


It was a snug little nest that Molly Cotton-tail’s mother 
prepared for her six helpless children. In a burrow under 
a sloping hillside she had made this nest, lining it with soft 
fur plucked from her own body. 

Here Molly, blind, naked and helpless, with her equally 
blind and helpless brothers and sisters, had lived for twelve 
days without opening their eyes. 

Then they began to look about. There was nothing to 
see but themselves and the mother, who came and went in 
a manner very strange to the little ones who did not know 
about the big world outside of the small burrow. Neither 
did they know with what care she covered the entrance to 
their home each time she came and went, that no one but 
herself should know of it. 

When they were about three weeks old, with tender care 
the mother smoothed down the soft fur that had grown 
beautifully over her six little ones. 


Presentation to Their Father. 


“Come with me,” she said. 
to see his children.” 

“Where?” asked one. 

“ Who?” asked another. 

“Come,” was her only reply. 

Out through the narrow entrance to the burrow she led 
them. 

The father looked greatly surprised, but he seemed quite 
proud as he walked about them licking their soft fur. It is 
a sad fact that, if-he had seen them before they had become 
clothed in this delicate dress, he would doubtless have 
made a meal off them without the least hesitation. That is 
why the gentle mother hid them away so carefully. 

But now as the mofher with her little ones beside her lay 


“It is time for your father 


*Copyrighted, 1896, by Epveationat Pus.isuinc Co. 
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down in the dewy grass he mounted guard quite as though 
he thought himself their natural protector. Young as they 
were, however, they must now look out for themselves. In 
a few short weeks another helpless family would claim the 
mother’s care. 

Soon they began to run about. 

It was a beautiful world where the little Cotton-tails found 
themselves. A thick wood full of delightful tangles of brier- 
bushes covered a sloping hillside, from the foot of which 
stretched a broad plain flooded with sunshine. 

The little Cotton-tails thought the deep shadows of this 
wood very inviting. So they hopped along up the hillside 
in their funny fashion, until they became quite separated 
from each other. 

It was then that the dreadful bang! fell on poor Molly’s 
unaccustomed ears. What should she do? At any moment 
the unknown sound might be heard again. 


Hiding from Danger 


At last she ventured to creep cautiously under a burdock 
leaf that was conveniently near. Now Molly Cotton-tail 
did not know it, but she had done the best thing it was pos- 
sible for her to do. This burdock leaf had turned a 
yellowish brown under the late summer sun and it would 
have taken very sharp eyes to have discovered that it was a 
little gray-brown rabbit curled up under the brown leaf, and 


not just another leaf. That is the way it looked to the man 
with a gun over his shoulder who walked by so close that 
Molly’s timid little heart leaped into her throat and stayed 
there long enough to have choked her — if it had been big 
enough to choke anyone. But she somehow felt confidence 
in the burdock leaf, so she sat still until the danger was 
ast. 

But if the man with the gun had looked closely he might 
have seen something about the little gray-brown ball under 
the leaf that was not to be seen on the leaf. At one end 
there were two bright round eyes that watched him very 
closely, over which stood, straight and strong, two big 
pointed ears that caught every sound he made. At the 
other end of the ball was a little tuft of white, that looked 
for all the world as though a buach of white cotton had 
stuck there by accident. 
It was really Molly’s funny 
little tail whereby the whole 
tribe of Cotton-tails were 
known from others of the 
great rabbit family. 

A fresh green plant 
caught Molly’s sharp eyes 
as she sat under the bur- 
dock leaf. With a hop 
and a jump she reached 
it. How good the tender 
leaves were as she sat and 
nibbled them ! 
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_ Tired out with the excitement of the morning she crept 
into a sheltered nook among some tall grasses and went to 
sleep. 

In the morning the deep shadows of the woods were 
much more to her taste than the glaring sunlight of the 
plain. But when she woke she found that the sunshine had 








given place to the mellow moon. It was quite dark 
in the woods. The plain looked very pleasant. 

With swift running leaps Molly was there. To her 
surprise she found her father, mother, brothers and 
sisters with some big Cotton-tails whom she did not 
know there before her, She had been very lonely 
without them and feared that she was lost from them 
forever. 

A Moonlight Frolic 


What a jolly time they had frolicking there in the 
moonlighted plain ! 

Far away in the distance a dog was barking 
loudly. Molly’s quick ears caught the sound. 

“‘What’s that?” she asked of a big rabbit beside 
her. 

“ A dog,” he answered shortly, “ but he’s chained 
up at night so there’s no danger. Oh, I know all 
about it,”—and his big eyes sparkled in the moon- 
light. ‘“ There’s a fine garden full of lettuce and 
cabbage over there where he lives: I’ve been 
there, but it is only safe to go at night, for 
during the day the dog is not chained. He almost caught 
me one day. If I had not run so fast he would have had 
me. My! but it scares me to think of it. That lettuce and 
cabbage are good, though. It’s worth some risk just to 
taste them. Ever eat any? 

Another loud bark was heard, this time nearer. 

“ He’s coming,” exclaimed the big rabbit, beginning to 
beat the ground vigorously with his strong hind foot. 

“ What is it?” asked the rest looking up quickly at the 
well-known signal. 

“ Dogs are coming,” answered the big rabbit. 

Away through the moonlight the Cotton-tails scampered 
and were soon safe in the protecting woods. 

So the days went by, soon bringing autumn, which in 
turn gave place to winter. 

Change of Dress 


As the days grew 
colder Molly Cotton-tail’s 
little body grew plumper 
and rounder, her fur be- 
came thicker and longer. 
The brown spots gave 
place to gray ones and 
these to white, as those of 
her family who live in the 
colder north country do, 
but she was much whiter 
than in summer. 

Then the snow came. 
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It caught Molly far away from the home burrow, but 
she crept under the edge of an overhanging rock, curled 
herself into a little round ball and let the storm beat upon 
her. By moving gently from side to side she kept the snow 
from being packed too closely about her. Soon she had 
quite a snug little shelter all of snow. 





Running 


The First Snow Storm 


When the storm was over she crept cautiously out. What 
a wonderful white world she found glistening in the sun- 
light! The air was crisp and cold. Just the time for a 
run! Off she went, at every leap leaving what William 
Hamilton Gibson calls her “four-fold autograph.” Have 
you ever seen it in the snow on a winter morning? Can 
you discover that the two front prints about six inches apart 
are made by the long hind feet, while the two behind and 


close together are the touch of the short forepaws? See 


what Gibson says about it in “ Sharp Eyes.”’ 

So, burrowing in the snow for a chance leaf, nibbling the 
bark of trees regardless of injury to the trees, and racing 
over the snow, Molly spent the winter. 

But the lovely spring-time came followed by the glowing 
summer. 


Molly goes to Housekeeping 


Then Molly dug a burrow in the hillside and plucked fur 
from her body to make it soft and warm, as her mother had 
done the summer before. Soon a family of helpless little 
bunnies came to her, as she had come to her mother, and 
like that mother she cared for them with tender devotion. 
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An Adventure 


One day Molly Cotton-tail had a real adventure. 

She had not forgotten that garden where the cabbage and 
lettuce had grown so richly the year before. If only there 
was no dog! She had seen a dog in the woods one day 
and if she had not run into her burrow — who knows what 
might have happened ! 

But she was older and braver now, so she thought she 
would just run over the plain and take a peep at that 
garden. 

** Come with me,” she said to her brothers and sisters, as 
they were taking their breakfast in a patch of sweet clover 
on the edge of the plain. Off they went. 





Where we live 


The sun was shining brightly as they sped along. Molly, 
always on the watch for danger saw a great bird sailing 
serenely across the blue sky. It was a hawk whose 
keen eyes spied the little company darting over the 
plain. Well he knew what they were. There was 
nothing that would please him better for his 
breakfast than a tender little rabbit. With a flap 
of his strong wings he swooped down upon the 
defenceless little company, seized one of Molly’s 
sisters in his sharp claws and flew away. 

Frightened and angry as their helpless companion 
disappeared from their sight all the Cotton-tails 
began beating the ground with strong hind feet, 
their unfailing signal in times of distress. Then 
they scattered in every direction. 


Visit from Jack Rabbit 


“What's the trouble?” said a deep rabbit voice 
in Molly Cotton-tail’s ear as she paused breathless 
under the protection of a thorny bush. 

Looking up in surprise she saw a rabbit larger 
than half a dozen Cotton-tails, standing beside her. 
He was about the same color as Molly, excepting his 
tail which was black and 
he had the most astonish 
ing long black ears she 
ever saw. 

“You're little Molly 
Cotton-tail, aren’t you?” 
he continued as he saw her h 


look of surprise. “T’ve 
heard of you. Want to 
know who I am? Well, 


I’m your cousin Jack Rab- 
bit. I live away across the 
I should smother up under 


plain. 
those trees where you live.” 

“But aren’t you afraid of the 
dogs and hawks?” asked Molly, 
shivering at the thought of them. 





Who’s coming? 


“ Afraid!” laughed Jack. “I'd 
like to see the dog or hawk that could catch me. Look 
at my hind legs. Oh, to be sure yours are long and 
strong for a little thing like you, but mine help me to 
run as no other animal can. Good-bye, I must go 
now.” 

With leap after leap, the sight of which quite took Molly 
Cotton-tail’s breath away, the athletic Jack bounded over 
the plain and was soon lost to sight. 





| 
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Molly went back to the woods. If the garden was to be 
visited it must be done at night. 


A Foraging Expedition 

So one still dark night the little company gathered and 
sped away to the tempting garden. Such richness they had 
never dreamed of. Silently and swiftly the luscious cab- 
bages were devoured. When morning came it was a sorry 
sight that met the eye of the gardener, but no sign of the 
destroyers were to be seen. 

“Nothing but rabbits could have done it,” he said shak- 
ing his head. 

When the snow of the next winter began to fall it found 
Molly ready for it with thick warm fur and body growing 
plumper every day. 


The Capture 


One day the sound that had startled her infant ears rang 
loudly through the woods. Again and again it was heard. 
Nearer and nearer it came. A dog with his nose to the 
ground ran straight to where Molly lay in hiding. There 
was nothing to do but run. She was too late. Another 
bang ! and Molly Cotton-tail fell dead. 

But although her life was ended her usefulness was not. 

Tnat evening with several other rabbits, she hung by one 





Playing 


strong, but now helpless hind foot in the frosty air outside 
a market door in a big city. Down the street came a man 
with bent head and troubled face. 

“No turkey for Thanksgiving this year,” he thought. 
“ These are hard times. I never was so poor before.” 

Just then he raised his head and saw the rabbits. 


A Rabbit Pie 


“A rabbit pie would be good,” he said to himself, a 
smile chasing away the troubled look, “and rabbits are 
cheap.” 

As he inquired of the market-man the price, he said, “I’ll 
take this little Cotton-tail. She looks good and plump.” 

So Molly was wrapped up and he carried her home. 

“I could not afford a turkey this year,” he said, as his 
wife met him at the door, “but I thought we might be 
thankful if we had a rabbit.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” she answered brightly, “we have much 
to be thankful for, and a rabbit pie will make a good 
dinner.” 

“ What a pretty little rabbit!” she exclaimed as she took 
the wrapping off and stroked Molly’s soft fur. 


A Fur Muff 


Then she looked up with a happy smile. 

“Tt is just the thing!” she said. “I can make a dainty 
little muff for Susie out of this nice fur for her Christmas 
present. I have been wondering what we could get for the 
dear child that would not cost much. This is the very 
thing, and this cunning little white tail shall go on top 
Nothing could make her happier.” 


—_____________~_~____________ 
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And so it was that Molly Cotton-tail continued to do 
much good long after she was dead. 
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What's that? 


Facts in this Story 


Preparation of nest. 
Condition at birth. 
Preservation of the children. 
Concealment from the father. 
Home in the woods. 
Enemies of the rabbit. 
. Protection from enemies (color, acute hearing and sight and flect 
ness of foot.) 
8. Distinction between “ Molly Cotton-tails” and “ Jack Rabbits.” 
g. Going into the open country at night for sport and food, 
10. Preparat.on for winter. 
11. Form of footprints in snow. 
12. Signal for danger. 
13. Their food and destruction of gardens. 
14. Use to man for food and fur. 
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A Rabbit's Autograph 


These footprints in the snow are always four in a set ; the 
two front impressions being about six inches apart and the 
other pair quite close together, or even united occasionally, 
or placed one directly in front of the other; the direction 
of the hare’s course being plainly seen by the prints of the 
toes. But it will be a surprise to most people to find on 
examination that the widely separated pair in front are 
really made by the Aind feet of the animal, certain impres- 
sions showing plainly the full imprint of the long hind shank 
even to its heel or elbow, as this joint of the leg is incor- 
rectly called. Where the animal has progressed by slow, 
short jumps the marks of the long soles are frequently to be 
seen ; but in the more rapid leaps, clearing from one to two 
yards, only the tips of the feet have touched the snow. A 
careful examination of his fourfold autograph indicates the 
method of its technique. The short fore-paws are planted 
near together, the hind feet then pass outside and some 
inches beyond them, and then follows a jump which may 
vary from two to ten feet.— Hamilton Gibson's “ Sharp 
Eyes.” 


The Highway 


The mind a highway is. A constant throng 

Of travelers we call thoughts pursue their way, 

In varying procession, day by day, 

Weaving the moods that unto each belong. 

Some march to music resolute and strong, 

Enkindled by the coming of the fray, 

While others follow, wrapped in sober gray, 

Like weary pilgrims, chanting a low song. 

Some wear the prophet robes, and utter bright 

And joyous message as they hasten past, 

Interpreting life’s dim and sacred need; 

While, stealing through the cover of the night, 

A horde of evil fancies gather fast, 

Like leagued assassins plotting some foul deed. 
— William Colburne Husted 
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School-room Etiquette 


MINNIE WAITE ROZELLE 
My Dear Marjorie : — 

Friday evening, rest, and a chance to talk to 
you. Last week brought me so pleasant a school-room 
experience I have been longing to pour it into your appre- 
ciative ear. 

The bell had only just rung in the morning, when there 
came a rap at the door, and answering it, I looked up into 
the eyes of a stately lady, who greeted me pleasantly while 
I was coaxing the breath back into my body. If I had 
taught longer, perhaps my horror of company would not be 
sO great as it. is, but I cannot repress a mental shiver when- 
ever a visitor is announced. However, to use a Kiplingism, 
“that is another story.” 

This visitor, in picturesque hat and gown, seated herself 
before the school, and beamed upon the children in so 
happy a manner that the fifty faces before her reflected the 
sweetness and cheer in her own. I “remembered my 
manners” in time to introduce her to the children, and it 
comforted me not a little to hear her ready response to their 
good morning. 

The veins in my temples throbbed with less fury and my 
temperature became less torrid, as I noticed her watching 
the advanced class, who are so loyal no amount of company 
turns them from the path of duty. 

But the Beginners’ Awkward Squad! Blessed, be Miss 
Vere forever for ignoring their helplessness and clumsy 
attempts to move quietly ! 

The children sang blithely, and when they had finished 
repeating a sunshine poem, she said, “Children, I like that 
so well that I hope you will say it for me again before I go 
away.” Pride hung a banner out upon each little face, and 
I am sure the bit of flattery had much to do with the quiet 
handling of slates and pencils which followed. 

While the beginners were trying to find the way to the 
front of the room for recitation, I glanced apprehensively at 
Miss Vere, but her serene face showed no sign of disgust or 
weariness. 

I dislike apologies on the part of the teacher, so I 
refrained from telling her that the class before her had been 
in school but a few days. Little Maaja, at once the despair 
and darling of my heart, stood nearest Miss Vere, and as I 
saw her interested survey of Maaja’s quaint, long dress, and 
plaid shawl folded demurely about her shoulders, I said 
in an undertone, “ Maaja is our little girl from over the sea. 
She came from Holland and speaks very little English.” 

““ May I speak to her?” she questioned, lifting the child 
to her knee, and softly touching the flaxen curls that ran 
riot about the winsome face and strayed down into her blue 
eyes. 
“Where do you live, Maaja?”’ 

Maaja answered bravely, “ Ofer on Logust Straat.”’ 

“ Are you a good girl, dear?” 

“Yaas. I been to a bicnic and yoost had a dandy time,” 
responded Maaja, with delightful disregard for logical 
sequence. I felt mortified, but Miss Vere’s eyes danced 
with merriment. 

The lesson being over, I asked Miss Vere if she cared to 
look at the work of the pupils. “I was hoping you would 
ask me,”’ she said brightly, “ for I always like to see which 
children are trying.” An expression of dismay crossed lazy 
Don’s face at her words, and her silent glance at his slate 
filled his small soul with remorse for the wasted time. 

I think I first fell on metaphorical knees before Miss 
Vere’s shrine when she paused beside Margaret’s seat and 
smiled tenderly down into the vacant little face lifted to 
hers. There is in my heart so great a pity for the little 
maid whose clouded intellect will never waken to the rare 
beauty of the world about her, that I have more than once 
tried to shield her from the glances of the stranger within 
our gates. 

Looking at Miss Vere’s sweet, compassionate face, I was 
reminded of the reward a very old Book promises those who 
serve one of His little ones. After that scene, I had no 
turther fear of her. The charity which blinded her to 
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Margaret’s failure would cover my mistakes, and the morn- 
ing work moved forward as smoothly and cheerily as if no 
strange eyes were fastened upon us. 

The recreation time came and our visitor’s store of grace 
still held out. Master Jerry, passing her in the line of 
march, put out a soiled hand and touched the jewelled 
setting of a ring on her finger. 

“It’s so pretty,” he apologized, as he hung his head. 
There was a wonderful story to be told about the stone, and 
its home in a far western cave, and while Miss Vere told the 
story, shame-faced little Jerry felt the touch of her arm 
about his shoulder. 

They made a pretty picture in the morning sunshine. 
Miss Vere, her wide-rimmed hat shading her fine dark eyes, 
and Jerry, keen-eyed, freckled and ragged, drinking in every 
word she said. 

She went away very soon after, and if you can credit the 
assertion, I was loath to say good-bye. Her presence was 
like a benediction, and the children talked of her visit for 
days. 

I am glad I met her as | did, because what Miss Vere is 
by nature I can become by patient effort, and “ some sweet 
day ’’ I should like to carry Miss Vere’s visiting gospel to 
some other frightened, trembling, new teacher who will 
appreciate it as I did. 


(There is a whole sermon in this for teachers as well as 
visitors.— Ep. ) 


Birds’ Nests 


This is the time to study the construction of birds’ nests. 
They are not concealed now and they are tenantless, and 
this is the time to astonish the children with their marvel- 
lous handiwork. Besides, they make tasteful school-room 
decorations in one corner on tree-boughs. Here is Gibson’s 
description of one red-eyed vireo’s nest : 

“* Strips of white and yellow birch bark, aster calyxes, cobwebs, a blue- 
bottle fly, spider-egg silk tufts, slender roots, bits of pith, skeletonized 
leaves, pine-needles, old cocoons of the tussock-moth, grass, caterpillar- 
hairs, dandelion seeds, moss, and feathers. A broad piece of mottled gray 
paper-like substance forms the outside base of the nest — a fragment of 
hornet’s nest, one of the favorite fabrics of all the vireos. Beneath it is 
a white weather-beaten fragment, a bit of newspaper! Further unravel- 


ling shows a number of similar pieces embedded in the fabric, and one 
or two are seen on the ground beneath the nest.” 


- Amateur Child-Study 


It is easier to do damage as a child-student than as a 
botanist or mineralogist. Witness many of the questions 
that are put to children by members of child-study clubs 
and by a large public untrained in investigation, much less 
in logical inference, or in the laws of scientific evidence and 
the attitude of suspended judgment. ‘The very effort to 
find out a child’s state of mind, or feeling, by direct ques- 
tioning, is almost sure to block the game. Not only is it 
suicidal of its own purpose, but it has a more or less lasting 
effect upon the child in proportion as he becomes con- 
scious of the fact that he is being investigated. Nothing is 
so easy to check as the child’s spontaneity ; nothing so easy 
to promote as his self-consciousness. 

There may be special cases when it is well to see the 
effect of an ill-advised procedure and to measure the amount 
of damage that one can do. But this is not the sort of 
thing for an indiscriminate public to dabble with. The 
serious child-student ought to exert his power to prevent 
child-study from becoming a perilous popular fad. He 
ought to whistle “ Down brakes!” to a tendency toward an 
amateurish toying with a very serious matter. 

—Fatterson Du Bois in School Education 


Everything great is not always good, but all good thing 
are great. , 


— Demosthenes 
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One Primary Room 
Writing 

The teacher put her right hand out 
horizontally, fingers together and thumb 
apart from the rest of the hand. Then 
she parted her fingers, having the first 
and second together and the third and 
fourth together, then she dropped the 


third and fourth fingers from the second 
joint; then the thumb was moved over 

























1. Raise your hands,if they are clean, By your teach-er 
2. Hold them ver - y still a- gain. Teacher, don’t you 


8. Dirt - y hands would nev- er show All the pret-ty veins be- low. 
4, Spark-le, spark-le, wa -terpure, Dirt-y hands I can't en- dure; 


GERMAN. until it was nearly under the first finger ; 

then the first and second fingers were 

—|—?—?>— +—} dropped down on the thumb, easily and 

oe ——-=—*—s—F ‘naturally. Then holding the right hand 


in this position, with her left she slipped 
a pencil between the first and second 
fingers and the thumb. The right hand 

was now in exactly the correct position 


to be seen; 
see each vein, 




















r ; for writing. This writing exercise con- 
-} sisted in the teacher’s describing curves 
in the air in front of her and the chil- 
dren did the same. At this exercise 
they did not touch their pencils to their 
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¥ Y "4 - ww v 
Handsand fac -es clean and bright, How they do our hearts de - light! 
streamlet’s flow- ing -tide ? 


All a-longour fin-gers glide, Like a 


In the morn-ing then to school, Hav-ing learned the teacher’s rule, 
Washing’s pleasant, 


I am sure, Spark -le, spark -le, 


(of hand and body) lesson entirely. 

This was followed by a ten minutes’ 
rest in which the children passed out 
of the room to the basement, came back, 


wa - ter pure, had a drink of water and returned to 

















f —-—A— SN the room. Then came her lesson in 
ee on ee Se 
Music 


“T want to play on the organ to-day,” 





the teacher said, “and I want you to sing 











asI play. Mary and Joseph and Charles 





Washing’s pleasant, r 


Raise them high-er, turn them so, O they’re al- most white as snow! 

O, how healthy we must be, When the blood can flow so free. 
Brush your clothesand comb your hair, Wash your hands and ‘face with care. 
am sure, Spark-le, spark-le, wa- ter pure. 


may be the organ.” The three children 
came to the front of the room, stood close 
together, and standing behind them the 
teacher said, “We will call Joseph 1, 











Mary 2, and Charles 3. When I put my 





hand on each you must sing as I play.” 








From Whiting’s Series of Music Readers (First Reader.) By permission of D, C. Heath & Co., Publisher. 


Physical Reasons for Bad Boys 


What the boy lacks, and what he gains afterwards, if he 
becomes—as in most cases he does—a right-minded and 
wholesome-hearted man, is a sense of kindliness, a respect 
for the feelings of others, and a touch of gentleness and 
self-sacrifice. But the lack of these feelings and qualities is 
in reality nothing but the lack of sensibility—of ability to 
feel, to comprehend, and to sympathise. Sensibility and 
sympathy are what the typical boy lacks, and what he 
gains when he gets out of the Red Indian epoch and 
becomes a man and a gentleman. 

It is in this lack of sensibility and sympathy, this hardness 
of feeling, that is to be found, in our opinion, the solution 
of the mystery of boyish wickedness. All boys show to a 
certain extent this hardness, but in exceptional boys it 
reaches to positive petrifaction. The boy’s heart seems 
absolutely turned to stone. Nothing will touch it. The 
exceptional boys in whom this hardening of the heart is 
carried beyond the ordinary limit—are always in danger of 
doing something which may be positively wicked. The 
history of our public schools affords plenty of examples of 
boys who have tortured their fellows in a way which would 
have disgraced a savage. Though we are not among those 
who would make a moral nature nothing but an affair of 
physical well-being, and the soul a matter for clinical treat- 
ment, we are inclined to believe that the temporary and 
partial petrifaction of the feelings and the moral sense during 
boyhood, may be due to the great physical changes that are 
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She then gave the first tone of the scale, 
and they imitated her, she gave the sec- 
ond and third tones and they did the 
same. As she put her hand on the 
head of Joseph or Mary or Charles, they sang the tones 1, 
2, or 3 as she had told them to do. It was a very interest- 
ing lesson, and it was evident that the children liked to sing 
when the teacher “ played the organ.” — Seé. 


(Continued) 


concurrent with it. These changes affect the boy’s whole 
body, and absorb all his energies. After all, sensitiveness 
is a form of energy, and the body has little or no energy 
left with which to give his heart itsrights. Everyone knows 
how difficult a thing is a two-o’clock-in-the-morning courage, 
and how hard it is to feel kind and self-sacrificing when one 
is half asleep. Sleepiness or extreme weariness makes one 
to a certain extent callous and indifferent, and insensible to 
the fate of others. Well, the boy who is growing up und 
down and across, all at once, and with a speed which takes 
one’s breath away, is physically as much oppressed as the 
man who is weary from overwork or loss of sleep. The 
stress of growth, to a certain extent, puts the moral nature 
under a sort of chloroform.— London Atheneum, 


‘* All common things, each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontent, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend.” 
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Smiles 
Smile a little, smile a little, 
. As you go along, 
Not alone when life is pleasant, 
But when things go wrong. 
Care delights to see you frowning, 
Loves to hear you sigh; 


Turn a smiling face upon her, 
Quick the dame will fly. 


Smile upon your undone labor; 
Not for one who grieves 
O’er his task, waits wealth or glory ; 
He who smiles achieves. 
Though you meet with loss and sorrow 
In the passing years, 
Smile a little, smile a little, 
Even through your tears. 
: — Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Primary Reading III 


OLIVE M. Lone 
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nature work in the fall, a trip, or several of them, into 

the country. They are simple little excursions, an hour 
or two long, to the nearest wood or grove, or if nothing 
better is possible, the teacher can take her little flock to 
the nearest place where a deserted yard, or even a vacant 
lot, will give them a chance to see for themselves the signs 
of the fading year. 

In some cities these excursions are required, and any 
teacher who acknowledges as a foundation fact that nature 
study in general is a good thing, must also realize as a logi- 
cal conclusion that, after all, the most important thing for 
the child to grasp is the big idea of nature’s ceaseless work- 
ing through the “ various and fourfold year,” and the only 
way for this to be fully accomplished is to take him out into 
nature’s workshop, and with the help of questions, lead him 
to look and think for himself. Then afterwards it will be 
easier for him to see how the detached fragments of nature, 
in the way of individual plants or animals, which are 
brought into the school-room, fit into their appropriate 
places in the wonderful whole. 

These trips are most necessary in the schools lying in the 
heart of the city, where the children would not be likely to 
notice for themselves the general ripening of seeds and 
fruits, and the little house keeping preparations of the 
insects and spiders for the long, cold winter. 

It is not so difficult to manage an excursion of this sort 
as may be imagined at first thought, even when the children 
are only six years old, and there are forty-five of them, or 
more! The teacher must first select the place, and go over 
the ground herself to be sure of what her material is to be, 
and then make her plan accordingly. It is better, of course, 
if she can find a place within walking distance, and so 
avoid the trouble of the street car, but all such difficulties 
can be overcome, even down to the skeptical discourage- 
ment of an unsympathetic principal or fellow teachers, by 
the teacher who is really in earnest, and who has not 
allowed herself to drift out of the’ first fresh enthusiasm 
which she brought to her work, into the unhappy path of 
bare routine. 

It will be seen that the actual reading lessons touch only 
upon the points of the falling leaves, the grass and the 
seeds — and in the second one, the flight of the birds south, 
But after the children have had these as subjects for talks, 
and are finally using them for reading lessons, other 
topics may be taken up, and flowers, fruits, insects, 
winds, all used for talks and games, while the first subjects 
are still continuing as the formal reading lessons — which 
lessons grow all the more interesting and suggestive because 
the children’s knowledge back of them is so much wider 
than that expressed in the sentences. 

As in all science and literature work, a charming and 
valuable way of drilling upon what the children have learned 
may be found in the game, which weaves a web of fancy 
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around the bare facts by giving a personality to all the 
inhabitants, animate and inanimate, of the world of nature. 

Because there is not enough space in the ordinary school- 
room for a kindergarten circle is no reason why the game 
should be neglected, because there is always a space around 
the edge of the room where the children may form, if not a 
circle, at least a rectangle, and there is a larger space be- 
tween the teacher's desk and the others, where the “ stars” 
may perform. 

For days after the excursion, the salient points may be 
utilized for games ; one day the leaves go playing with the 
wind, while the circle which is not a circle sings, “‘ Come, 
“ttle leaves,’ said the wind one day’’; another time, a dozen 
children may form a nest (kneeling with interlocked arms,) 
to be deserted by the father and mother bird, who fly off 
with their young families to the south (the southern part 
of the room), while again the “circle” sings “ Zhe drown 
birds are flying,’ or anything equally appropriate. Or fora 
short little play — just to furnish a little exercise and bright- 
ening up between recitations — the children may be blades 
of grass or flowers, which wave about in the wind till a jolly 
little Jack Frost comes flying down from the north to touch 
them with his finger and send them to sleep. 

The collections which the children make on the trip may 
help to decorate the school-room, and will form a most 
vitally interesting link between the outside and inside world. 
For instance, they will probably bring back some of the 
brilliant autumn leaves to decorate the walls and the 
teacher’s desk in bright bunches, and if the talk upon them 
is begun by sending some of the children to the desk to 
pick out a yellow one, or brown one, or red, the actual 
touch of the leaves which they have themselves followed 
and caught when the wind was blowing them, will immedi- 
ately transport them, in imagination, to the spot under the 
trees where the chase took place, and they will at once con- 
nect the world of nature outside with the part of it which is 
in their school-room. 

In the same way the seeds which they have themselves 
gathered from the bushes and trees and the ground, or have 
caught as they were floating away with the wind, will bring 
the picture of the outdoor spot to their minds; and if they 
have been fortunate enough to find any cocoons on bushes 
or old fences, they will realize in the spring when the butter- 
fly or moth emerges, that this is a miracle which happens 
not only in school-rooms (a thing which some of them do 
suppose who see cocoons for the first time in that locality), 
but in the big world outside as well —for is not this the 
very one that Johnnie found on a bush? —and if he had 
happened to leave it there instead of bringing it home, of 
course that is the place where the moth would have wakened 
to life again. 

As for the “ method” of teaching the reading, the chil- 
dren are now growing more independent in the first reading 
of the sentences by reason of their increasing vocabulary. 
Although there has been no definite plan to have the same 
word repeated again and again, it will be found that in a 
series of lessons upon nature work, the same words naturally 
are repeated to a certain extent, and it would be well to 
include such words in the list of words, selected by the 
teacher from the sentences, which she wishes them to know. 
It is difficult to state the exact number of words that the 
children should have learned by this time, but the class as a 
whole should know at least as many words as it usually does 
at this time by the word method or any other (a glance at 
her last year’s note-book would be a good thing for the 
teacher who is taking up this work for the first time, and 
who feels that something in the way of actual figures would 
be helpful), and the brighter children will probably have 
learned many others by the way. 

It is, of course, impossible for the children to be per- 
fectly independent in reading new sentences until the 
phonics have come in to help them decipher the unfamiliar 
words, and by this time they are ready for them. If they 
had been introduced at the beginning, they would have 
taken the time which could more profitably have been spent 
in the reading lessons, and the children would have been 
working with one of the helps to reading whose use or con- 
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Some seeds had no wings. 
They were on trees. 
They were on bushes. 
They were on the ground. 
The seeds were all ready for 
the winter. 
What will 
spring ? 
May found one little flower. 
We think it was a late flower. 


they do in the 


II The Birds 


O, see the little birds ! 


_They are flying through the 
air. 








They are flying south. 


nection with reading they could not understand. Now they 
can do the same work in a much shorter time, and as the 
first phonic lesson is developed from the reading lesson, the 
connection is at once apparent. 

The teacher may call attention to some word they know, 
such as “ seed,” and ask the children to say it very slowly ; 
then to find another word beginning with the same sound ; 
then have that pronounced slowly, and gradually lead up to 
the recognition of the sound itself, and the symbol (the 
letter s) which represents it. In the same way the other 
sounds are learned, and as soon as possible the building of 
the phonic “families” is begun; that is, the children help 
the teacher to build up from the phonic sounds as many 
words as possible with the same sound ending; such as 
““ mat, cat, sat,” etc. 

The phonic lesson has a separate period for recitation, 
but the connection with the reading work is kept before the 
children by the direct application of what they learn in the 
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phonic lesson to the reading work ; for example, the phonic 
sounding of the words should form part of the word-drill 
and of the preparation of the spelling lesson as soon as the 
children have learned a sufficient number of sounds. 


I Reading 


We have been to the woods to-day. 
We saw the leaves falling. 
They wore beautiful dresses. 
Some were red. 

Some were brown. 

Some were yellow. 

The grass was brown. 

But the little roots were alive. 
They will sleep all winter. 

We saw some seeds. 

They were flying with the wind. 
It blew their little wings. 


Where are they going? 
They are flying south. 
Can you tell me why? 
The winter is coming. 

It will soon be very cold. 

The birds do not like cold weather. 

So they fly to the south. 

It is always warm there. 

They will stay there all winter. 

But they will come back in the spring. 

How glad we shall be to see them again ! 


Emphasis 


Every teacher of little children has noticed and wondered 
at the peculiar emphasis they give to certain words, es- 
pecially in verse reading. 

I frequently give the time allotted to the class in second 
reader to the correction of their emphasis and to 
trying to find their why, and I am convinced that their 
errors lie in psychological reasons. 

For example, these lines addressed to a lily were read 
thus : 


“I wish that my heart were always 
As spotless and pure as you.” 


“‘ What is it you wish to be like the lily?” 
“ What do you wish your heart to be like?” “ The lily.” 
‘“‘ Now read, telling me this.” Again the children read, 
emphasizing my. Each child seemed to catch the idea, but 
liked his own rendering better. Only after repeated efforts 
was the correct reading secured. 

We notice that some children read the expressions, I 
know, 1 think, as I know, J think. Verily, they are little 
egotists. No, they honestly express what we older people 
repress. Whatever they enjoy they appropriate as “ my” 
or “ mine,” and the “1” being in it, makes their good time. 
This wrong emphasis of the first person singular illustrates 
other faulty emphasis. It is usually natural emphasis, and 
will correct itself as the mind matures. I really think that 
we take away much of the child’s pleasure and riches when 
we take from him his way of reading and give him ours. 

Shall we, then, ignore incorrect word emphasis? Not 
quite that. I would write the sentence containing the dis- 
puted word upon the blackboard and ask the children to 
give the thought in their own words. These thoughts, 
expressed so differently, I would also write upon the board, 
to make sure they are clearly understood by each child. 
Erasing all but the original sentence, I would ask each of 
the class to underline the strong word and then read.— 
A. C. Scammell in School Education 


“ My heart.” 


The mental life of the child is more wasting of nerve 
matter than the thinking of the adult. The child experi- 
‘ences the same exhaustion of nerve force in twenty minutes 
that the grown student finds in sixty.—Se/. 
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The Blind Weaver 


A blind boy stood beside the loom 
And wove a fabric. To and fro 

Beneath his firm and steady. touch 
He made the busy shuttle go. 


And oft the teacher passed that way 
And gave the colors thread by thread ; 
But by the boy the pattern fair 
Was all unseen Its hues were dead. 


‘* How can you weave?” we, pitying, cried; 
The blind boy smiled ‘‘ I do my best; 
I make the fabric firm and strong. 
And one who sees does all the rest.” 


Oh, happy thought! beside life’s loom 
We blindly strive our best to do, 
And He who marked the pattern out, 
And holds the threads, will make it true. 
— Beth Day 


After-School Talks | 


For First Year Teachers 
M. HELEN BECKWITH 


*« The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft agley.” 


RE you wondering, as I do, if in our schemes for unity, 

A we are not in danger of leaving out variety in these 

days of “correlating”? If we unify, let us see to it 

that we select a subject broad enough to allow some room 
for comparison, some play of the imagination. 


Home Life 


Have you tried “home life’ with the little people? 
Home is a magical word to everyone, and ‘“ family life”’ 
may be made to cover things simple and complex. 

(If you Aave tried it until you are “ tired to death” of it, 
don’tuse it; find something that interests you, and it will 
the children. Here are a few suggestions in this connection 
that I have found helpful.) 

You will probably introduce the subject in “a morning 
talk.’’ Now let the chi/dren do the talking. You may sug- 
gest a little, question a little, to set them to thinking and 
comparing, and — don’? let the superintendent hear this bit 
of heresy — never insist upon complete statements at this 
time. You will crush every particle of enthusiasm if 
you do. 

‘Who lives at your house, John?” 

“Me and Nellie.” ‘You mean ‘Nellie and I.’ 

‘tell me the whole story?” 

He does so, but the “a is spoiled. This isn’t the time 
to insist on elegant English ; just take it “ as she is spoke,” 
if it is “ hain’t got,’’ or “ terrible pretty.” 

Try this finger song, 

This is the mother good and dear, 

This is the father with hearty cheer, 

This is the brother stout and tall, 

This is the sister who plays with her doll, 

This the little one, pet of all. 

See the whole family, great and small. 
and this one, 

This is the grandmamma, 

This is the grandpapa, 

This is mother dear, 

This is the father dear, 

This is the little child, 

See the whole family here. 
may be taught. 

Don't \et these things grow monotonous. 
all the ways you can think of. 

Here isone. Choose some children to represent the fin- 
gers, care being taken to arrange them in size as the fingers 
are arranged. Have the “ two hands” stand in front of the 
desks. As the children sing, “ This is the mother good 
and dear,” the child representing the thumb, dows. So do 
each of the others, in turn in that “hand” or family. 
Then sing to the other family, “This is the grandmamma,” 


Now 


Vary them in 
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etc. At the close sing, “See the Avo families here,’’ and 
all bow together. 

Have the families face each other, two or three yards 
apart. Let the family representing the right hand, visit the 
other family, while children sing, 

We go across the street, 
Our neighbors dear to greet, 
We who live just over the way, 
Have come to wish you a pleasant day, 
How-do-you-do!” 
As they meet, all shake hands. 
return the visit if you like. 

Talk about the rest of the family and what they do; 

mother’s work, father’s, sister’s, and baby’s. 


The other family may 


For Little Rest Exercises 


Who can show us something mother does? Kate shows 
that she sweeps the floor. “ Yes, let us a// sweep.” 
Nellie shows how she sews or bakes or washes. 
We will all wash. 
This is the way we wash our clothes, 
Wash our clothes, 
Wash our clothes, 
This is the way we wash our clothes 
So early in the morning. 
Fathers work may be shown, brother’s, etc. This may 
be sung to a little march, 


Oh, a happy land are we, 

Working here so merrily, 

What father does we all can do, 

Now who will show us something new. 

All sorts of simple gymnastics can be done in a game like 
that. Insist that the thing shown be something sew after 
they are accustomed to the game, and you can make it last 
a Jong time without wearing it out, 7 you don’t use it “oe 
often. Don't correlate too often. Let the child show any 
motion she chooses some day. See how many pretty little 
things you’ll get that are in no book on physical culture. 

Don’t forget to talk about the dady/ There will be more 
than one in the homes represented. Read them “ Where 
did you come from, baby dear,” or teach it to them. They 
will respond to the love that is in it. 

Miss Poulsson’s, “ Here’s a ball for baby,” may be taught. 

Put simple sketches on the board representing the work 
of the different members of the family. Prepare some for 
the children to sew: a broom, a saw, a hammer, a book, a 
ball. 

Tie them together and let the children take the “story ” 
home. Let hem suggest the things to use in that way. 

You may have something for each day in the week sewed : 
a tub, a flat-iron, needle and thimble, card-case, rolling-pin, 
dust-pan, church — simple outlines, and as long stitches as 
possible. 

We'll weave a mat; have the strips wide, paper unglazed 
and a neutral (gray) mat with bright strips of one color. 
What shall we play it is? A carpet? Who has one at 
home with red in it? 

We'll lay a border in sticks. What shall we use it for? 
The back of a chair ; the top of a wall paper ; the border on 
the curtain, on the table-cloth, etc. Let the children 
choose. Ask them to look for some at home and bring a 
picture of one. You bring some too. 


Cutting 


Give drawing paper and scissors and let them cut you 
something. They will cut simple things at first, but by and 
by they will do something a/mos¢ as good as those charming 
stories told in paper in June Primary Epucation. Anyway 
they will be just as interesting to you. 


Stories 


The stories? One you can tell is, “‘ When / was a little 
girl,” and one, “ My grandma used to tell me,” if you Aave 
such aone. “King Midas,” if you want a myth or fairy 
tale, for he found .out that his little girl was worth more 
than his gold, after all, “Silver Hair aad the Three Bears.” 
“In the Story-Hour,” (by Kate D. Wiggin) is “‘ Mouffin,”’ 
and “ Dicky Smiley’s Birthday.”” One member of the family 
is missing — notice the effect as you tell them — and a new 
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‘ member is introduced—a dog. The relation grows 
broader. There will be pets in the homes; find out about 
them, talk about them. 


Other Families 


“'Tree-top Neighbors,” in September Primary EpucaTIon 
will help introduce us to other families before anything 
grows tiresome, and remember we are going to let the little 
people discover relationship for themselves. 


Reading 


For reading, the words taken from the Children’s Primer, 
(Cyr.) are just the ones to use in this connection. 
giving draws near. Is it not the home-coming, the family 
life that makes that festival so dear? If you tell the 
Plymouth story all this has been in preparation for it, and 
if you like a special game try this. 


Thanksgiving Game 


“ Over the river and through the woods, 
To grandfather’s house we go, 
The horse knows the way to carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 


Over the river and through the woods, 
Trot fast my dapple gray, 

Spring over the ground like a hunting hound, 
For this is Thanksgiving Day. 


Over the river and through the woods, 
Oh, how the wind does blow! 

It stings the toes, and bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go. 


Over the river and through the woods, 
Now grandma’s cap I spy, 

Hurrah for the fun, is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie!” 


Let the children stand in aisles, 1, 3, 5, to represent 
trees in the woods. Let aisles 2, 4 represent the road. 
Two children should stand in front of aisle 2, and 2 more 
in front of aisle 4, with their hands arched and meeting high 
overhead for the bridge. 

A cap with a big white frill made of tissue paper is for 
grandma, who sits in a chair in the front of the room. 
Grandpa may sit over there too, if you like. One boy is 
the driver, and with his long piece of stout cord he harnesses 
his horse near the door. 

Three or four children who would like to go to grandma’s 
house are stationed near the door, waiting for papa (the 
driver) to drive up, and they keep very still and peep out 
of the windows they make with their hands. 

A‘clatter of hoofs and papa drives up. He puts them in 
. (he just slips the rope over them and they stand in a row 
behind the horse) and keeping step they go over the river 
(where the bridge is, aisle 2,) and through the woods (down 
aisle 2, and back through aisle 4 and over “ha? bridge) and 
over the route again, if the distance is short. At the begin- 
ning of the last verse the horse’s head is turned toward 
grandma, and she and grandpa shake hands “all round” as 
the happy company alight at their door. Papa drives his 
horse to the barn. This is a very pretty game, for everyone 
can take some part in it, and if the teacher puts a great deal 
of fun and enthusiasm in it, it will be a great success. 


Simple Souvenirs 


A friend of mine made this last year. With six 1” par- 
quetry equilateral orange triangles*she pasted (or had the 
children) a hexagon on a small square white card. Six half 
circles of the same color were pasted around the edge of 
the hexagon the “ scallops” being on the outside and she 
wrote on the back of the card, “Hurrah for the pumpkin 
pie.” These were tiny children in kindergarten. 

A little Thanksgiving note is pretty to take home. 
children may copy from the board, 

My dear Mamma,— 

I wish you a happy Thankggiving. 
Yours lovingly, 
RUTH ALLEN. 

This can be folded in some fanciful way, or the children 

may make envelopes to put their notes into. 


The 
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One last word. It is not necessary to exhaust a subject 
with first year children. We are not teachers of biology. 
Present things sometimes that are seemingly unrelated, and 
wait for the children to discover the connecting link. Let 
the work be work, but let it be all the “‘ make-believe ” you 
can think or dream of. Put in all the fun and sunshine 
possible, and even then — that first year at school ! 

“Ah! what master hand shall paint 
How they journeyed on their way, 
How the days grew long and dreary 


How their little feet grew weary, 
How their little hearts grew faint!” 





The first snow 


Six Companions 
What Happened to Them 


BERTHA T. HUNTSMAN Duluth Minn. 


IX little water-drops lay dreaming on the ocean’s 
Sy breast. Merry, boisterous, happy water-drops they 
usually were that went mad with fun and frolic. 

They played with the warm wind as it stole gently over 
them, they laughed aloud in the face of the good old sun, 
they teased the white gulls by dashing spray on their wings 
as they glanced swiftly over the broad breast of the sea. 

But one day, as they lay tired and dreaming, looking up 
at the blue sky above, they saw, sailing along like a beauti- 
ful white swan, a tiny cloud, and they said among them- 
selves, “Should you not love to be up in that beautiful 
ship?” So, when the breeze came cooing over the sea 
again, brushing up the water before it in tiny waves, the 
little water-drops told him (the breeze) the wish in their 
hearts. Then the breeze caught them up in his arms and 
carried them up, up, far up to the bluer ocean of the sky 
and set them down in the very heart of the swan ship. 
Here they dreamed and sang and tossed about in their 
downy nest, happy and gay as when in their old ocean 
home and they said to their foolish hearts and to each 
other, “ How wise we were to choose this beautiful place !”’ 

They looked down on the great world below them and 
saw the ocean spread out like an immense blue sky but they 
were too far away to see the laughing, dimpling waves, the 
white gulls or the flying spray. The city, like clustered 
doll’s houses, ran out to east and west, and the river ran in 
and out like a silver thread through a cloth of green. 

On all sides of them other swan ships were floating to 
which the water drops waved their tiny hands by way of 
greeting or leaned out to grasp one small, white feather 
from all the downy masses hurrying by. Oh! it was a glad, 
beautiful life way up in the sky ocean ! 

But sometimes the masses grew black and sullen stretch- 
ing out their giant arms, tossing and rolling through the sky 
like maddened animals. Then the water-drops shrank back 
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in terror fearing that the giant things would run straight into 
them and jostle and fling them about, or, perhaps, dash 
them to pieces as they had sometimes seen the gulls dashed 
against the rocks by angry waves; and, one day, when the 
sky was dark and threatening, and the lightning sprang from 
cloud to cloud, and the thunder rolled and tumbled through 
all the sky, making the water-drops tremble and shake, two 
of them, unable to hold on longer, were shaken out of the 
ship, and, sad to tell, fell down, down, down, through the 
misty, chilly air to the earth, dashing with a splitter and 
splash against an old gray oak, and, creeping down his 
rough coat, bounded into a happy laughing brook at his 
roots. Here they were jostled about over pebbles and 
rocks, through banks of ferns and flowers, under bridges 
and tunnels, past streets and cities, until with a rush and a 
roar they dashed once more into the great gray sea with its 
miles and miles of rolling waves, its white gulls, cool breezes 
and floating sea-weed. 

And of the other water-drops, two of them were hurled 
about so roughly, and were tossed this way and that so 
fiercely, that they, too, tumbled from their cosy nest, 
and pitched headlong into a cold keen cloud, which 
froze them at once into tiny balls. This so frightened 
them that they leaped wildly from one cloud to another, 
now cold, now warm, until, at last, they grew so 
heavy in their coats of ice, that they, too, fell headlong 
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thumpety-bumpety, spickety-splash right against a window- 
pane making it bend and crack. Still more frightened 
and cold the water-drops ran down the hillside and with a 
glad bound of delight leaped into the arms of their own 
great ocean where they became once more the happy, 
boisterous water-drops of the sea. 

Now, the. two remaining ocean children staid all summer 
in their home in the sky, longing and longing for their com- 
panions and their old merry frolics in the sea. 

They watched the gay, green earth change to red and 
gold and again to gray and brown, and the air about became 
keen and frosty. Then the water-drops, taking hold of 
hands, determined to follow their old companions and 
jumped far out of their frail boat into the clear, cold sky. 
A little breeze, wandering by, caught the two tiny water- 
drops and blew them gently about with his breath, causing 
them to spread out in all directions like fairy petticoats. 
Then before they could gather themselves together his cold 
breath froze them just as they were, and they came floating 
slowly down to earth like two great feathers from the wing 
of a swan, falling at last at the foot of a tiny fern. 

Here they staid all winter long, but when the warm 
breezes came again in the spring, they melted the soft robes 
of the two companions and joining with hundreds of others 
they bounded and laughed and danced and sang until they 
came again to their great blue home in the sea. 





To a Boston Baby 


(Or a Primary Schoo! Baby.) 


Baby’s brain is tired of thinking 
On the wherefore and the whence, 
Baby’s precious eyes are blinking 
With incipient somnolence. 


Little bands are weary turning 
Heavy leaves of lexicon; 

Little nose is fretted, learning 
How to keep its glasses on. 


Baby knows the laws of nature 
Are beneficient and wise; 

His medulla oblongata 
Bids my darling close his eyes. 


And his pneumogatrics tell him 
Quietude is always best, 

When his little cerebellum 
Needs recuperative rest. 


Baby must have relaxation, 
Let the world go wrong or right — 
Sleep, my darling, leave creation 
To its chances for the night. 
— The Boston Pilot 


When the Leaves Fell 


* Poor old leaves !’’ said a man when he saw the leaves 
lying on the ground beneath the tree. 

«« Why, what a strange thing to say!” thought the leaves. 
«“ What can he mean?” and the leaves all rustled as fast as 
ever they could, to tell him their happy story. 

“Why, man,” said they, “don’t you know that we have 
come down here because we wanted to come? You see, 
dear Mother Earth has been taking care of us all the sum- 
mer long. 

“ When the wind storms came in May, she said to our 


tree, ‘Push your roots down hard! Cling to me! 
hold you tight! The wind shall not blow you down!’ 

“Then all summer long the earth has been sending its 
rich food up to us. It came up through the branches from 
the roots, and we have never been hungry once ! 

“ We have had such a happy summer, and now we have 
all come down — how strange you do not know ! — to help 
the earth to store up food for next year’s leaves. We are 
going to be part of that food ourselves.” 

Just then some snow-flakes fell! “Dear me!” said the 
man, “‘ winter is upon us sure enough! ”’ 

“ Welcome, welcome,’’ rustled the leaves; “we've been 
waiting for you. We are all ready for our winter nap, if you 
will only spread your soft, warm blanket over us to keep us 
warm.” 

Then the leaves nestled and rustled. 


I will 


It took them a long 


*time to find just the places they liked ; but at last they were 


cuddled together close to the heart of good old Mother 
Earth; the snow spread its blanket, and the leaves went 
fast asleep, to dream of the new little leaves they were to 
help in their growth when the spring should come again. 

‘IT wonder what the man could see to be sad about,” 
they wondered as they began to grow drowsy. “ It must be 
he didn’t know, and perhaps he did not hear what we said 
to him.” M. 
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Getting Ready for Thanksgiving 


First Year 
M. H. B. 


(I asked a primary teacher who is very successful in 
“getting down” to the youngest children to tell me what 
she did last year in preparing the children for Thanksgiving. 
She has kindly sent me the following which is valuable for 
its many suggestions and happy spirit.—Ep. ) 


One Year 


“ EXT week and ‘twill be Thanksgiving,” announced 

N the small boy on Monday, as he held out his hand 

to say good-morning to his teacher. 

This gave the keynote for the first “ morning talk.” 

Why do we keep Thanksgiving? Was it just to “ eat 
turkey ’’ as a little girl down-stairs had said on Friday? 
No, the children were all sure #a¢ was no reason at all, 
even if their ideas in regard to it were rather indefinite. 

But Columbus and his voyage was a subject of too much 
interest to have been forgotten, so it was not difficult to 
introduce the Pilgrims. 

The farmer and the miller with their preparations for 
winter had come in between these two events, but they only 
helped to emphasize the contrast between the New England 
of to-day, and the hardships our forefathers endured, after 
landing on our bleak Atlantic coast in 1620. 

The story of the Pilgrims is such an interesting one to 
tell, there are so many pictures at hand, the children so 
enthusiastic, and it is so easy to illustrate, even for us who 
are not artists, that these may be red letter days. 

Most primary teachers have plenty of blackboard room, 
the audience is not critical, and a few simple sketches add 
so much to the pleasure of the little people. 

We began the story with the leaving of the English home, 
the sojourn in Holland, and the voyage to the new country. 

We talked of the people on board the Mayflower and 
many of the names were given. 


“But could they remember those, and how they must . 


have been crammed! Of what use was it?” 

It may not have been of any great value, but it added 
much to the interest. Each child could remember one 
name without taxing his memory very much, could he not? 
Especially if he had it given to him for his own, and he 
played that he was that individual for eight whole days ? 

His teacher tried to remember all of the characters 
represented, when Captain Standish looked at her with his 
big blue eyes and asked softly, “ Will you please call us by 
our f/ay names all the morning. Sometimes she forgot, but 
congratulated herself, when at noon, with a good-bye hand- 
shake, she could give the right name to each child. 

What fun it was! We had Elder Brewster, Governor 
Carver, William Bradford and John Alden, Priscilla, Desire 
and Mary, to say nothing of the worthy mothers. Our dear 
Rose was sweet Rose Standish, and surely no one forgot 
her name. Peregrine White was not forgotten and a Any 
girl chose to take that part. 

The sickness and death that followed their landing at 
Plymouth was sad, but it was true, and it was an earnest 
little band that listened to that pathetic tale. 

In the sand table we built the village. Two boxes of the 
“ Fifth Gift” were borrowed from our kindergarten friends 
down stairs. Eight cubes made the fort on the hill, and 
two cubes and two half cubes made very good houses. 
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Some “ Plymouth Views ’’ and various descriptions of the 
old town, furnished a plan accurate enough for all practical 
purposes. 

Captain Standish’s house near the fort, the common 
house, store house, and five smaller dwellings nearer the 
beach were all we attempted. A ship and boat, folded from 
paper, were anchored to the rock in one corner, while a 
wigwam or two, made from three tooth-picks and a little 
brown tissue paper, were placed among the trees in another 
corner, to remind us of the friendly Indians. 

For trees the boys brought pine and hemlock branches, 
bare twigs, and some dainty ground pine that made most 
beautiful ones, by putting the stems into spools. 

If one has no sand table, the village can be laid out on 
the number table, and if “ Fifth Gifts” are wanting, every- 
one has the one-inch cubes, for number work, quantities of 
them. A two-inch sqtare of paper cut from manilla draw- 
ing paper, or ‘oak tag,” and folded through the center, 
will make an excellent roof to place on top of the oblong 
prism formed with two of the cubes. Houses of this kind 
are quite satisfactory, or they can be folded from paper ; 
the teacher herself realizes better than she ever did before 
what it meant to belong to that brave company, when the 
miniature settlement is completed. 

But to return to the story — the kindness of the Indians, 
was not forgotten, and the visits of Squanto and Samoset 
gave added zest, while their advice to plant the corn “ when 
the leaves on the oak tree were as big as a mole’s ear,’’ was 
one of the things that was written over and over at the chil- 
dren’s request. 

The gala day, perhaps, was the last Wednesday, when 
Jane Austin’s account of the “ First Thanksgiving Day,’’ was 
told, and the table and chairs were folded and added to the 
collection in the sand table. 

Two inch sticks made very good people, 

But we wanted souvenirs to take home. 

Some simple drawings were put on the board, and the 
children copied them for “ seat work,” on manilla drawing 
paper, doing one each day. 

The Mayflower, the Fort, Miles Standish’s house, and 
sword were some of these. 

Governor Carver’s chair was drawn on dotted drawing 
paper from dictation, and then mounted on a manilla sheet. 
The Pilgrim hat was sewed, and the sail boat folded ; these 
were also mounted, and the various sheets were tied with 
red worsted into a little book. 

The name of each article was written under each picture 
— a wise precaution in some cases — and the child’s name 
with “Some Plymouth Views ”’ was written on the cover. 

The folded chairs were taken home too, but not until a 
week later, as the children begged that they be left in the 
sand table until “‘ we’ve seen ’em longer.” 

There did not seem to be a variety of games to play in 
the ring. Because John Alden was a cooper, “The Cooper ” 
was called for, and “The Builders,” was sung. “The 
Washing ” represented the historic Washing Day. 


We go across the street, 

Our neighbor dear to greet, 

We who live just over the way 

Have come to wish you a happy day. 
How-do-you-do ! — 


when sung, 


We go across the street, 
Priscilla dear to greet, 
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or 
Miles Standish dear to greet — 
was a favorite, as it took in each child in turn. 
“The Farmer” was enjoyed too, when Pilgrim farmers 
were represented, and they planted Indian corn. 
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“ We have not wings, we cannot soar, 
But we have feet to scale and climb,” 
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The Popcorn Family 


Princes and Princesses in Disguise ? 


HE Popcorn family had been bound in a strong en- 
7 chantment by a powerful fairy called Dame Nature, 

and were not prosaic, yellow-robed creatures at all, 
but beautiful white princes and princesses in disguise. The 
Popcorns did not know it. Ah, no! like many people in 
this world, they didn’t dream they were enchanted, and 
possibly would never learn it, unless revealed by some 
greater power. Thus Dame Nature held the Popcorns in 
their commonplace disguise till they should meet the Heat 
Fairies who alone could set them free. 

Through the beautiful summer the Popcorns stored away 
starch, sugar and oil in plenty. Autumn came; the waving 
green forests grew brown and withered, rustling drearily in 
the wind which crept under the eaves of the farm house, 
together for warmth. One day the farmer gathering up all 
the Popcorn homesteads, carried them away to hang on 
rafters in a great barn for long weeks. Papa Phineas’s 
family grew harder and drier than ever, and even hopeful 
Polly could scarcely preserve faith in the place where 
dreams come true. 

After many days the little homestead was taken to a room 
where children played round a fire in an open grate, and 
eagerly watched the Popcorns as they were taken from 
the farm-house and thrown into a spacious wire apartment, 
where they rattled against each other in profound amaze- 
ment. 

Then some one took this queer new house and thrust it 
directly over those glowing coals. The pleasant warmth 
permeated the Popcorns through and through, and, presto ! 
change! What wonderful thing was happening? 

Papa Phineas was performing a polka; “Miss Prim,” 
heretofore the model of propriety, hopping about in a mar- 
vellous white gown, with so many stiff skirts she looked like 
a balloon; Peleg, the ponderous philosopher, was light- 
headed as a poet; the twins were parading ruffled pea- 
jackets and puffed trousers; Aunt Patience wore a superb 
cap with the dantiest of fluted ruffles; and placid Aunt 
Patience had flounces galore. 

Polly could hardly persuade herself that she was 
awake, for poets are often as surprised as any one 
at the realization of their dreams ; and it was bewilder- 
ing indeed, to see the Popcorn family skipping and leap- 
ing around each other amid the clapping of fairy palms, 
for the little Heat Fairies were as delighted at the 
change they had wrought as any of the Popcorns. 

It was the strangest, prettiest sight in the world — 
like the blossoming of white roses, or the bursting of 
snowy foam into bubbles and spray ; like the flowering 
of some graceful fancy in a poet’s brain; like white 
butterflies springing from worn-out chrysalides. 

Polly rubbed her puzzled eyes as she saw Penelope 


Nie dunn 
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and if we can help the children reach the height where they 
can look upon that devoted Pilgrim band with a little of the 
love and reverence they deserve, will it not be worth while 
in these nineteenth century days when it is more the fash- 
ion to deride their strictness, than to cherish their ideals 
to right and duty? 


“ The feeling that finds no expression, dies.” 
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holding up an embroidered petticoat and listening graciously 
to — was it the prince of whom her sister dreamed? Or 
was it only one of those poky Popcorn cousins, whose 
advances Penelope had always pretended to despise? How 
different he looked in those nodding plumes ! and Penelope 
appeared pleased and content. 

Funny little Pat was prancing about with Primrose in his 
arms ; while solemn Peter was turning himself inside out in 
his delight, and executing a double somersault in the air ; 
and even Mamma Pheebe was frolicking with the Popcorn 
uncles and aunts and cousins, till Polly’s head whirled. 

How was it with herself? Polly looked at her unchanged 
dress with a thrill of dismay ; but just then she felt a sudden 
sharp pain, which set her trembling like a poplar-leaf, and, 
lo! Polly Popcorn was no longer an insignificant little 
person, but a beautiful maiden in a spotless fluffy gown, 
with just a hint of the detested yellow garb in the golden 
slippers on her pretty feet, soon twinkling in and out to the 
tune of “ Pop! goes the weasel!” as merrily as if she had 
never been pinched into a corner in the old farm-house. 
One of the Heat Fairies had touched her with his flame- 
tipped wand and in an instant her dreams had come true. 

— Jessie F. ODonnellin The Outlook 


The Magic Vine 


A fairy seed I planted, 
So dry and white and old ; 
There sprang a vine enchanted 
With magic flowers of gold. 


I watched it, I tended it, 
And truly, by and by 
It bore a Jack-o-lantern 
And a great Thanksgiving pie.—Se/. 
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*TWAS a gallant ship came sailing 
home, 

With the sun on the sails, and the 
winds ablow,— 

A ship with glad news, in the long 
ago. 

And to-morrow we'll stop in our 
merry play, 

To think of that frs¢ Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 





Agnes S. Cook 


One Thanksgiving Game 
ALICE L. BECKWITH 


TRAMP of feet upstairs and downstairs, and the 
A whole troop of merry boys and girls rushed into the 
kitchen. 

“I have found everybody but Truman and Cornelia,” 
shouted Corydon. “ Laura was in the clothes press and 
Dan was in the baby’s cradle. 

Hurrah! here is Truman, now, in the old brick oven 
eating pie.” 

“ And he had two pieces at dinner,” said Katy. 

“Now where és Cornelia? We'll all hunt for her.” 

So upstairs they raced again. In barrels, boxes and 
chests they looked, while Katy searched under the eaves, 
and Dan was caught poking his head up the chimney flue, 
but no little girl was to be seen. 

“There’s that funny old closet under the stairs,” said 
Amos, and down they went two steps at a time. 

“She must be there,” cried Katy. “I heard a little 
noise,” but the two bright eyes she saw when the door was 
opened belonged to a little mouse, and not to Cornelia. 

Mother’s room, grandma’s room, the pantry, the wood- 
shed, the cellar, every conceivable place in the house had 
been inspected. Where was she? 

The children began to look sober. 

She could not be lost, could she, little Cornelia who had 
come from the city with her papa the night before to spend 
Thanksgiving at the old farm house? 

It was she who had begged for this game of “ hide-and- 
coop ”’ after dinner. 

‘It’s no use,” exclaimed Laura. I now she is not in 
this house. Perhaps she has gone down to Mary True’s.” 

“No she hasn’t,” said Truman, “ that wouldn’t be fair, 
and Cornelia always plays fair.” 

Clang! clang! clang! clang! sang the old tall clock in 
the corner. 

“Four o’clock; we’ve been hunting for her a half hour 
already. The poor little thing may be lost. I am going to 
tell mother, and ask ry 

Crash ! crash! smash !—a noise that could be heard to 
the most remote corner of the attic, and which frightened 
the children into perfect stillness. 

Oh ! what was it? What had happened? 

One glance at a corner of the kitchen told the whole 
story. ‘There, face downward on the floor lay the old clock, 
and peeping out from under it, could be seen the golden 
curls, and the white scared face of little Cornelia. 

Katy, who was the -first to recover herself cried, “ O, 
Cornelia was hiding inside the clock, and she tipped it over. 
Father’s coming! Father’s coming! What wi//he say?” 
and with one accord the children rushed for that haven of 
refuge, grandma’s room, leaving Cornelia to bear her fate 
alone. 

Poor little girl! She lay there too frightened to cry, 
listening to the footsteps coming nearer and nearer. 

Perhaps it was Aunt Mathilda. She wouldn’t scold her, 
but if it were Uncle John, what would he do? Would he 
say she must never never come there again? 

“O, how I wish I had stayed at home with mamma and 
baby. I think Thanksgivings are the dreadfullest things—” 
the door opened. 

“Seems to me I wouldn’t play that game any more 
if I were you, Cornelia,” said the kind grave voice of Uncle 
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John, as he picked up the little girl and stood the uninjured 
clock back in its place. 

Grandma’s door was ajar and she was just coming to the 
rescue, when Cornelia rushed in to sob out the whole story. 

“‘ What did father say?” asked Amos, 

“Um!- Glad ’twasn’t I,” said Corydon. 

“« Why he never even lets Laura touch the clock.” 

“IT am sorry you were so cowardly,” said grandma,— 


reproach in her eyes. “Was it kind to leave your little 
cousin there alone? 


Now forget all about it, Cornelia dear,” she said cheerily, 
“« Dry your eyes ; no tears on Thanksgiving Day.”’ 


(C. ¢. N. 8. Envelope.) 


The Pilgrims 


FLora J. Cook Teacher 
First Grade “A” 


Did you ever hear of England? 

It is many miles northeast of us. 

The Pilgrims once lived there. 

The Pilgrims were a brave people. They were good. 
They wanted to do what they thought was right. 
They wanted to govern themselves. 

The King of England wanted them to obey him in everything. 
So the Pilgrims left England. 

They came across the great ocean. 

They came in a sailboat. 

This sailboat was called ‘‘ The Mayflower.” 


One day a great storm came. All the sky was dark. 

The great waves dashed over the Mayflower. A beam broke. 
But the brave Pilgrims did not lose hope. 

They did not turn back. 


They fixed the beam with ropes. They sailed on 


Tiles Standish was the Pilgrims’ captain. 

He was brave and strong. 

Priscilla was brave, too. 

She did many things for the Pilgrims. 

She took care of the sick. She took care of the children. 
She could spin and cook. She could sing sweet songs. 

She could tell good stories. All the children loved Priscilla. 


The Pilgrims were on the ship a long time. 

There were many dangers. It was cold. 

The Mayflower was not a strong boat. 

Great waves tossed it about. Many were ill. 

They did not know where they were going. 

At last they saw land. It was America. 

They came into a quiet bay. 

They saw a great rock on the shore. 

They called it Plymouth Rock. They landed here. 

This was in December. There was snow on the ground. 
The Pilgrims saw bare trees and a gray sky. 

They saw no houses. They saw no people. 

Were there no people here? Yes, there were Indians. 
At first the Pilgrims lived on the Mayflower. 

The Pilgrim men cut down trees. They built log houses. 
The women and children helped them. They had little to eat. 
Many became ill. It was a long, sad winter. 


One day an Indian came into the village. 

He said, ‘‘ Welcome, Englishmen.” This Indian was Samoset. 
The Pilgrims were kind to him. They gave him beads. 

Some were red. Some were blue. Some were yellow. 
Samoset thought the beads were beautiful. He went away. 
Soon he came again. He brought Squanto with him. 

Squanto was an Indian chief. Squanto had lived in England. 
He could talk to the Pilgrims. He was very kind to them. 

The Pilgrims had found corn buried in the earth. 

They had never seen corn. 

Squanto showed them how to plant it. 

Squanto and the Pilgrims feasted together. 

They were always good friends. 

This made the Pilgrims safe. 


The next year the Pilgrims had a great harvest. 

They had warmer houses. They had plenty of food. 

They were well and happy. The Indians were their friends. 
They felt very thankful. 

They said, ‘‘ Let us have a great feast.” 

*+ Let us thank God for his blessings.” 

«« Let us share our feast with the Indians.” 

They feasted and sang and prayed. 

This was the first Thanksgiving. 
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A Dream after Thanksgiving dinner. 


Sloyd Course in Knitting 


The First and Second Years of School 


(The following is taken from the Report of the Blind 
Institution at Jamaica Plam, Mass. But why is it not 
equally adapted for the children in our public schools? 
This system was arranged by Miss Anna Molander, from 
Finland, who came to America in 1892 and put into opera- 
tion a primary Sloyd course of which this knitting is but a 
part.—Eb.) 


HOUGH sewing is generally considered as a more im- 
portant art than knitting, the latter is nevertheless of 
greater importance as a pedagogical subject. If knit- 

ting and sewing are taught simultaneously it will soon be 
seen how much greater interest the pupils take in the 
former. When knitting needles and a ball of wool have 
been put into the hands of the pupils and they see a pair of 
baby socks growing out of these materials by their endeav- 
ors, they get the impression that they are creating some- 
thing out of almost nothing, and thus acquire a love for 
their work which inspires them to go on creating more and 
more. But ifthey have a piece of cloth given them from 
which they are to cut out and sew an apron, their childish 
minds cannot comprehend this work so well, because the 
shape of the apron remains much the same all the time, 
whereas the knitting grows larger and larger. It is the 
growth, the advancing condition in the shape of the 
knitted work that charms the mind of the children and 
increases their natural desire for activity. 

An observing sloyd teacher can judge much better of the 
character of her pupils from the knitting than from the 
sewing. ‘Their very manner of holding the needles and 
drawing the thread reveals original differences of disposi- 
tion ; and as they go on building up their pieces of work by 
knitting row after row of the yarn, their own character 
becomes so impressed upon the work that the teacher would 
be easily able to tell the owner of each article even though 
no name were affixed. 

One of the most important rules, when knitting is taught 
for educational purposes, is to hold the ¢A#read over the £/t 
hand. The advantage of this new way, compared with the 








old fashion of holding: the thread with the right hand, are 
the following : 


1. It gives equal motion to both arms. 

2. It is not so straining for the muscles. 

3- It is more comfortable because ths old habit of 
gathering the work into the right hand will be out of the 
question. 

4. The making of large articles can be much more 
easily accomplished. 

5. The children take more interest in it because they 
learn it more readily. 

6. The knitting becomes more even in this way because 
the thread runs smoothly ; while if the thread is held in the 
right hand it is sometimes pulled tightly and sometimes 
loosely. 

7. The work can progress faster. 

8. The position looks better. 

g. The position is more healthful because more natural. 


All these nine advantages — and probably more — can 
be gained by holding the thread over the left hand ; while 
not one reason can be proved valid for holding the thread 
with the right hand. 


First Year’s Course 


1. To make a chain from very coarse twine using the fingers only. 
2. Plain knitting; made from very coarse twine with two thick 
wooden needles, 
3. Plain knitting; made from gradually finer twine with two bone 
needles. 
4. Plain knitting; made from still finer twine with two very coarse 
steel needles. 
5. The same knitting; more narrow. 
6. Plain knitting; made from very coarse woollen yarn with the same 
coarse steel needles. 
7. The same knitting; more narrow. 
8. To start knitting (i.c. to “ cast on” stitches. ) 
9. To make a chain with a crochet needle. 
10. To bind oif knitting. 


Applications 


Skipping rope. Sled rope. A pair of reins. Work bag. Handle 
for work bag. Scrubbing mitten. Duster bag Letter bag. Bath 
mitten. A pair of slippers. Napkin ring. School bag. Bag for chil- 
dren to carry their rubber balls in. Cover for a footstool. Button bag. 








Notes for the Teacher 


Knitting should be started on two needles held closely 
parallel ; then, when the stitches are all cast on, one of the 
needles should be taken out. This will make the stitches 
looser and easier to knit, and prevent the starting edge 
from drawing. The teacher should observe that pupils are 
not to be taught how to cast on stitches until toward the 
end of the first year. The reasons are as follows : 

(a) It is too difficult for small beginners ; they would 
become discouraged and lose their pleasure and interest in 
the work. 

(4) It would make them careless in their work during 
the first year because they would think themselves able to 
rectify poor ‘work by starting again. The young child 
would also frequently ravel out the knitting merely from a 
desire to try to cast the stitches on again. But if the 
starting edge is the teacher’s work, the small pupil will con- 
sider it more important and consequently be more careful 
of it. 

By the second year the child has acquired so great an 
interest in the growth of his work that these small troubles 
do not exist for him. 


Second Year’s Course 


1. Plain knitting; made from woollen yarn with two coarse needles. 

2. The same knitting; more narrow. 

3. Plain knitting from soft cotton yarn. 

4. One row plain and one row seam; made from very coarse twine 
with two thick wooden needles. 

5. The same knitting; made from gradually finer twine with two 
bone needles. 

6 The same knitting; made from twine with two very coarse steel 
needles. : 

7. The same knitting; made from very coarse woollen yarn with the 
same coarse steel needles. 

8. The same knitting; more narrow. 

9. The same knitting; from finer woolen yarn with the same steel 
needles. 

10. The same knitting; more narrow. 


Applications . 


A scarf. Baby skirt. Trimming for the bottom. Wash cloth 
Handkerchief case. Traveling bag. Handle for the bag. Newspaper 
bag. Clothes brush pocket. A little laundry bag. Cap. Hood. 
Pencil case. 


Note for the Teacher 


As the common steel knitting needles usually have too 
sharp points for the tiny fingers, the teacher should rub the 
needles against a stone before giving them to the pupils. 


What They are Saying 


The mistakes made by young children in the words of songs, 
when mislead by sound. are often interesting. A kindergarten 
child, in singing at home — ; 

‘* We hasten to our happy home, 
Where joy and peace abide,” 
rendered the second line — 
‘* And enjoy a piece of pie,” 
A child who heard in Sunday-school — 
‘¢ Christ, our royal leader, 
Leads against the hosts,” 
Sang — 
‘- Christ our royal leader, 
Leans against the post.” 

The children in the Milwaukee kindergarten are very fond of 
‘¢ America,” for which they often call when they choose a song. 
The little Germans, whose every drop of blood is loyal, sing with 
great sweetness and enthusiasm — 

‘* Land where my faders died.” 
It was an American child who was found singing — 
‘*My country! ’Tis a bee.” 


Jack was a little city boy, and it was his first day in the coun- 
try. He ran into the house to his mother, his chubby hands full 
of mullein-leaves. ‘‘O mamma,” he cried, ‘‘see the flannel I 
found growing in the yard!” 


Little Walter had two apples, for his sister Alice and himself 
to take to school. He kept the larger one and gave his sister the 


other, saying, ‘‘ You know you were born before I was, and have 
had lots more things.” 
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Polly's Thanksgiving 


UCH a funny little roly-poly Polly as she was, with her 
ae big china-blue eyes that were forever seeing some- 
thing to wonder about, and her round, red cheeks that 
always grew redder when anybody spoke to her, and her 


crinkly flaxen hair that never would stay in place ! 
queer little dumpling of a Polly! 

All the same, she liked nice things to eat as well as any 
one could, and when, once upon a time, somebody gave her 
the measles just in season for Thanksgiving Day, she felt 
dreadfully about it, and cried as hard as she knew how 
because she couldn’t have any turkey, nor pudding, nor 
mince-pie for dinner — nothing at all but oatmeal gruel. 

But crying didn’t help the measles a mite, as of course 
Polly knew it wouldn’t, but she couldn’t have helped crying 
if she wanted to, and she didn’t want to. 

“Most anybody’d cried, I wouldn’t wonder,” she said, a 
day or two after, when the measles had begun to go away 
again, “not to have a mite of any Thanksgiving for dinner, 
not any pie, not any cranb’ry sauce, not any — O de-ar!” 

“Well, well,” said Polly’s mother, laughing, “I guess 
we'll have to have another Thanksgiving Day right off.” 

“Oh! can we?”’ cried Polly, brightening up. 

“Not unless the governor says so,’’ answered her father, 
with a twinkle. ‘The governor makes Thanksgiving Days, 
Polyanthus.”’ 

“Where does he live?” asked Polly, with an earnestness 
that was funny. Everybody laughed. 

“ At the capital,” said Polly’s Uncle Ben Davis. 
you know where that is?” 

“T guess I do,” said Polly, and she asked no more ques- 
tions. 

But what do you guess this funny Polly did? By and by, 
when she felt quite like herself again, she borrowed pencil 
and paper and shut herself up in her own little room and 
wrote a letter that looked a little queer, ’tis true, but still 
made her wishes known. 


**DeRe MisTeR GuvNER wit, yOu PLeAse Make An- 
oTHeR Tuanxscivinc DAy be caws I HAD THE MEESLES 
THE LAst ONE. PoLLy PINKHAM.” 


Then she folded the letter and put it in an envelope, with 
one of her chromo cards, and sealed it, and took two cents 
out of her bank for the postage and ran away to the post- 
office as fast as she could run. 

Mr. Willey kept the post-office, and if he himself had 
been behind the glass boxes that day, I don’t believe Polly’s 
letter ever would have gone out of Tinkerville. But Mr. 
Willey’s neice was there. She read the address on the 
envelope Polly handed in, and her eyes danced. It looked 
so funny : 

“Mester GuvNER, at THE CAPITLE.” 

One or two questions brought out the whole story. 

‘The governor shall have your letter, Polly,” roguish 
Miss Molly said, with a laugh, as she stamped it, and wrote 
the postmark plain as plain could be. 

And so it did. For, not quite a week later a letter came 
in the mail to Polly — a great white letter, with a picture in 
one corner, that made Polly’s father open his eyes. 

“ Why, it’s the State’s arms,” said he. ‘ What under the 
sun —” 

But I think he suspected. Oh! how red Polly’s cheeks 
were, and how her small fingers trembled when she tore 
open her letter. It was printed so that she could read it 
herself, all but the long words : 


Such a 


“Do 
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“Dear Miss Potty :— Your letter received. I-am very 
sorry you were so ill as not to be able to eat any Thanks- 
giving dinner. It was quite too bad. I hereby appoint a 
special Thanksgiving Day for you— next Thursday, Decem- 
ber 9th,— which I trust may be kept with due form. Your 
friend and well-wisher, ANDREW COLBURN.” 


“Oh! oh! oh!” cried Polly, hopping on one foot ; “ will 
you, mother? O mother, will you? I wrote to him my- 
self, Oh! I’m so glad.” 

“ Did you ever!” cried Polly’s mother. 
Pinkham!” But Polly’s father slapped his 
laughed. 

“Good for Governor Colburn! I'll vote for him as long 
as he wants a vote. And Polly shall have a special Thanks- 
giving worth telling of, so she shall.” 

So she did have the very best she ever remembered. 

— A. C. Stoddard, in the Western Journal of Education 


“Why, Polly 
knee, and 


The Use of Clay Modelling 


KATE L. BROWN 


OOD teachers everywhere are realizing that that which 
(, awakens instant and joyful recognition and hearty 

acceptance in child-nature is the right of the child 
and the opportunity of the teacher. Forced labor may 
have its place in the world’s. economy, but never in the 
creations of genius. 

Imagine a Raphael kept in at recess to work on his 
“Della Sedia,”” or a Michael Angelo sulking over his 
“‘ Moses’’ while the rest of the fellows are playing foot- 
ball. Longfellow’s builder gives us the clue : 


“ For his heart was in his work, and the heart 
Lendeth its best grace to every art.” 


What are the school occupations that most readily enlist 
the little child’s heart? I am positive that clay modelling 
is one of these. How can there be carping and unjust 
criticism in the face of the exquisite enjoyment of the 
children? Do you realize what a glorious thing it is to 
make a child happy? Every hour of pure, unsullied bliss 
you give him now is so much of cheer for the future. 

It is good to be happy — as good for you and me as for 
the little ones. Viewed in this light the clay modelling 
would still be worth while from the pure happiness it gives. 
Let us, however, look deeper. Joy in a congenial pursuit 
does not stand alone ; it is the result of true forces working 
in harmony for some noble end. 

Why is the child so in raptures over his lump of plastic 
clay? It calls forth in him the instinct of creation. To do 
something, to create some new whole what can be 
nobler ? 

We know that God is always creating, that he expresses 
the boundless love of his heart and the ceaseless energy 
of his nature through His works. We are never quite so 
near to him, quite so much like him, as when we are 
creating something, into which is poured the skill of our 
powers and all the energy and love that is in us. I have 
seen the fervor of the artist, the enthusiasm of the saint, 
shining in the faces of little children as they shaped their 
absurd little images or colored their startling designs. Do 
we get anything of that concentration, that absorption, that 
love and devotion, in our ordinary exercises ? 

The weak, clumsy little hands become more deft; they 
learn to follow the prompting of brain and heart. The eye 
learns to see, and when eye, brain, hand and heart are 
working in harmony, could you ask a more perfect union? 
Curiously enough, we find the modelling a help in other 
branches, not alone as a means of expression, but for the 
development of powers naturally weak. Certain really 
capable children have difficulty in learning to read and 
spell. We find them lacking not only in sound perception, 
but in a sense of form. Whenever such children have been 
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allowed to model freely and constantly, it has resulted in a 
steady improvement in these other and weaker attainments. 

It comes to my heart with a thrill when I read Henry 
Bailey’s words about the busy school superintendent 
harrassed with daily care, who still never forgets to look at 
the sunset and find most exquisite enjoyment in it. This is 
exactly what we want to do—help the children see the 
beauty and glory of the world about them. Nine-tenths : 
of us must lead lives of hardship, perhaps drudgery. But 
no seeing eye shall remain unsatisfied, no open heart a 
vacant chamber. Is, then, the oufward circumstance the 
final stamp of life? God be praised, no! The kingdom 
of heaven is within/ 

Do you remember Josiah Wedgewood breaking every 
imperfect piece of pottery with his stick, since it did not 
satisfy this inner standard of perfection? Do you remem- 
ber Maydole trying to beat his record with each new 
hammer from the forge? 

The pride in creation — this joy in the consciousness that 
one can do —the desire for improvement — the increased 
interest in all life that surely results— are these not the 
great forces that move the world? Practical issues! What 
is more practical than to learn to get the most out of the 
life that comes to you? And this will largely depend upon 
the training we receive in youth. I believe that the work 
in clay is ome of the natural heritages of a child. 


Teddy's Request 


One brother was tall and slim, 
The other chubby and short — 
Teddy sat looking at them one night, 
Apparently lost in thought. 


‘* Mamma,” he asked at length, 
‘* Which would you like the best,— 
For me to grow north and south, like Tom, 
Or like Willie, from east to west?” 
— A. F. Caldwell 


An Old-Time Primary School 


The primary school was then kept by a Miss Moore, who 
had taught there for I don’t know how many years; my 
mother had been her pupil when she was a little girl ; and it 
was with a feeling of great distinction that I rose when 
visitors came, and my teacher said, “ Mary, you may stand,” 
and added, “I had that child’s mother in my school.” I 
wonder if all the Boston primary schools of that day were 
managed like this one, or if Miss Moore had ways of her 
own,—I incline to the latter opinion. There were boys 
and girls in the school, and, reaching the top of the stairs, 
and standing in her presence, we were required to salute 
her thus, ‘‘ Good-morning, Miss Moore,” — the girls drop- 
ping a curtsy, and the boys doffing their caps; and as we 
departed at night, “ Good-evening, Miss Moore,’’ was our 
last recitation, the very drawling intonation of which tingles 
my ears at this moment. 

I was allowed to enter as a pupil when only four years 
old, but may have been favored because “that child’s 
mother was in her school,’”’ but whether I was benefitted by 
such precocious treatment is not for me to say,— at any 
rate, | enjoyed it, and the privileges attendant upon it. 
Various rewards were offered for perfect recitations and 
good behavior. 

Standing in a row, toeing a crack in the floor before our 
instructor, held by her bright black eyes and dominant 
presence, we conquered our A B Cs, large and small, learned 
to add, subtract, and divide the trees, bee-hives, apples, and 
pears pictured in our books ; knew how much of a sugarloaf 
remained if it we cut in halves, and one-half divided be- 
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tween James and John, and a third of the other half was 
given to Thomas. Calisthenics were unknown to us as 
such, but.we certainly practised them in scrambling for the 
candy which was tossed toward a group of the faithful after 
those who had failed had been sent to their seats ; and to 
this day red and yellow acid-drops and striped peppermint 
drops recall my school-days at Miss Moore’s. 

But the crowning glory of all was to wear home one of 
the medals, suspended from bright ribbons, at the end of a 
week of non-tardiness, absence, or misbehavior. I seem 
now to see myself, a bit of a girl, with golden hair braided 
and hanging down my back, or crossed and tied with pretty 
ribbons behind my ears; with my precious medal clasped 
in one hand, and my primer in the other.— Mrs. Durgin 
in Bostonian. 


State Flowers 


The public school children have adopted the following 
state flowers for their respective commonwealths: Alabama, 
Nebraska, and Oregon, the golden rod; Colorado, the 
columbine ; Delaware, the peach blossom ; Idaho, the 
syringa; Iowa and New York, the rose ; Maine, the, pine 
cone and tassel; Minnesota, the cyripodium or moccasin 
flower; Montana, the bitter root; North Dakota, the wild 
rose ; Utah, the lego lily, and Vermont, the red clover. In 
addition, Rhode Island and Wisconsin have adopted a state 
tree, the maple having been selected by both. 





Bird Arithmetic 





My Dear CHILDREN: 


now old enough to know something. 
ures. 


Look at m 
You are 
I will give you a lesson in fig 


and you will see 








And now my neck makes figure 2; then by ome | Now look at my legs and you will see figure 4; 
and to my neck again, and you see figure 5. 


ing it like this you will see figure 3. 
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neck—it isan O, Now look at my l 
irae L y legs 








And now two round O’s and fi 8 
will close our lesson with figure’ 9—and that is 
enough for to-day. 
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: About Devices 


May Rossins Bridgeport N. J. 


N my experience I have noticed three kinds of devices,— 
| the meaningless device, the device that means something 
and consequently interests the child, and the device that 
not only interests but is in itself of some educational value. 
I once saw a very young teacher arrange her class around 

a blackboard full of butterflies on which were written the 
words for drill. Not one word did she say about the butter- 
flies. Her lesson was simply, “What is this word?” 
(indicating with pointer.) Was not that device meaning- 
less? Why couldn't she have said, “Tell me the words 
while the butterflies sip honey.” At the close of lessons, 
“‘ Let one butterfly fly away.” (Child tell word, then erase 
the butterfly.) The device would then mean something. 
But better still, if the children have used on, in, below, 
above, right, left, draw the butterflies in such relation to a 
flower and you will have a device that not only interests but 
serves the double purpose of drilling on the words in read- 
ing lesson and the words that have been used in language 
lesson. ‘Thus, “ Tell us what the butterfly at the right of 
the flower says.”” Have child find the butterfly and tell 
word or words. : 

In the last class are found my favorite devices. 

Here are a few of them. 

Do your children know about the “rainbow bridge?” 
Make a rainbow on the board. Write words in the colored 
bands with white crayon. Children will love to cross in 
designated colored band. 

Write words in squares, oblongs, circles, triangles. 

These are two of many that may be used to supplement 
form work. 

To supplement geography. 

Picture of table top drawn on the board. Write the 
words along sides and in the corners, thus drilling on upper 
side, upper left corner, etc. 

When cardinal points are substituted 
for the above named sides, use the same 
device drilling on north, south, east, west 
sides of the picture of the table top. 

Spring language work furnishes material 
for useful devices. 

Round, heart-shaped leaves and others 
drawn on blackboard, with several words 
in each. The child tells all words in a 
particular shaped leaf, suggested by teacher. 

When edges have been taught the same 
device may be used, drilling on edges. 

Write words along the root, stem and 
leaves of a plant drawn on the board. 

Write words in petals, sepals. 

I have used these and many others of 
the same nature in the second year. All 
are useful for word drills and many of them 
for combination drills in number work. 





Upon a mountain height, far from the sea, 
I found a shell, 

And to my listening ear the lonely thing 

Ever a song of ocean seemed to sing, 
Ever a tale of ocean seemed to tell. 


How came the shell upon that mountain height? 
. Ah, who can say 
Whether there dropped by some too careless 
hand, 
Or whether there cast when Ocean swept the 
Land, 
Ere the Eternal had ordained the day? 


Strange, was itnot? Far from its native deep, 
One song it sang,— 
Sang of the awful mysteries of the tide, 
Sang of the misty sea, profound and wide,— 
Ever with echoes of the ocean rang. 
— Eugene Field 


is seen. We 
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Commonplace Lives 


** Acommonplace life,” we say and we sigh, 
But why should we sigh as we say? 
The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day. 
The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 
And the flower that blooms, and the bird that sings. 
But dark were the world, and sad our lot, 
{f the flowers should fail, arid the sun shine not —- 
And God, who studies each separate soul, 
Of our commonplace lives makes his beautiful whole. 
— Susan Coolidge 


Helps 


ELLA E. TAINTOR Wellesley Mass. 


a child’s idea of happiness as being allowed to “ help.” 

“‘] shall want some one to help me very soon,” is a 

magic sentence in my school-room. The children all know 
that the helper will be some one who has been a faithful 


PR a primary teacher, I have found nothing so appeals to 
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worker and no sooner is the sentence uttered than a better . 


position is taken by every child in the room and harder 
work is an immediate result. The best worker is the one 
chosen to collect the language or number papers; the one 
who moves quietly, to pass the pencils; the spry one, to 
carry a message to the principal; a polite one, to answer 
the door or to escort visitors to another room. 

Just a look over the school-room in search of a helper 
instantly puts the very worst boy on his best behavior, and 
the remark made at the first sign of mischief, that I shall 
choose some good boy to sharpen the pencils after school, 
has changed many an evil design into a firm purpose to be 
very good. 

To be deprived of helping is one of the severest punish- 
ments I can inflict. 

One delicate little girl whose mamma had particularly 
requested that Mary be given no hard work, went home one 
day and said, ‘‘Oh dear! I wish teacher would let me 
clean the erasers or wash the flower pots! She only lets 
boys do those hard things and all I can do is dust her desk 
or water the plants.” 

Speaking of plants, do have them in your school-room, 
fellow-teachers! They are suchahelp! Yes, I know they 
are a care, too, and cause much extra work but it certainly 
pays. The happy looks with which the children greet a 
new bud and the eagerness with which they watch its devel- 
opment into an opened flower is in itself an inspiration to 
any teacher. And then, they furnish such a supply of 
material for botany lessons, color work, drawing and even 
number work, besides being so very healthful, that you can- 
not afford to be without the help which they give. 

Let the children take some of the care from you. 

Why, to be allowed to water the plants, and especially to 
be entrusted with the charge of a particular plant, has devel- 
oped in careless Kathie and indolent Harold a sense of 
responsibility which no amount of talking would ever 
accomplish. 

I wonder if you know how easy it is to grow morning- 
glories in the school-room ; and with them you can also obtain 
an abundant crop of beauty, brightness and good cheer. I 
have devoted one large window to.them, running strings 
from the window box to a large hook in the upper part of 
the window-frame ; and in some of the coldest winter 
weather, we have had from five to twenty blossoms each 
day. It is indeed cheering to both teacher and pupils on a 
rainy morning to find these beautiful visitors waiting to 
welcome you. 

I have seen the children standing outside the window 
guessing how many new blossoms we would have that day, 
and the flowers are eagarly counted as soon as the little 
midgets enter the room. 

Another “ help” is a good yawn and stretch. Once in a 
while I let the children stretch their little bodies back and 
out and even sprawl their feet out in the aisles and open 
their little mouths as wide as the law of nature allows. 
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Half a minute of stretching and then a gentle tap of the bell 
and the children all see how quickly and quietly they can , 
get to work again. ; 

Often I let a child who has tried very hard to do his work 
well (not always the one who has made the most brilliant 
success, but the one who has faithfully tried) come and 
stand by me or walk round the room with me two or three 
minutes. It is a great treat and often rests a tired littie 
body. 

These are a few of my “ tried recipes” for happiness in 
a school of sixty first and second year children. 


No Gloom 


O’er these low meadows hangs a spell 
That holds a strange, poetic charm; 
I hear it in the far cow-bell, 
As vagrant cattle seek the farm. 
E’en in these bleak November days 
There’s gladness for the heart that heeds. 
The marsh to me no gloom conveys, 
Though the gray frost be on the weeds.—Sel. 


November Birds 
(Selected from Hamilton Gibson's ‘‘ Sharp Eyes”) 


“Most of the great choir of spring songsters are now on 
their migration to the South. The snow-bird has only just 
arrived with us, and he will abide with us all winter. The 
most conspicuous of all these November comers is the white 
bunting, or white snow-bird which arrives with the first 
flying snowflakes and through the winter their flocks may be 
seen flying before the wind in the clouds of drifting snows. 
Their summers have been spent among the Arctic snows. 
But my one November bird, which is the common jewel of 
them all, is the tiniest of our native birds. His total length 
is only four and a half inches, his plumage generally of a 
dull olive-color, but he wears a crown of the brightest 
vermilion, which is his unique feature; you would hardly 
suspect it as you see him there, almost within touch of your 
hand, prying among the dead leaves upon the apple branch. 
Strangely enough, he seems especially careful to keep it 
concealed beneath the surrounding olive feathers. ‘ Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet’ he is called ; ‘ Kinglet,’ a little king.” 


The Disorder Fad 


It is doubtless well that the children in the primary school 
should be indulged in natural movement, kept good natured 
and encouraged to regard their school in the light of a well 
ordered home. But a school-room in which a cultured 
teacher is occupied with a restless class of shouting young- 
sters ; instilling the gospel of phonics and the word method, 
among the snapping of fingers, the shaking of fists, the 
shuffling, crowding, and general disorder of a juvenile mob ; 
while the remainder are studying aloud, gossiping, running 
to the water-pail, and generally having “a high old time” ; 
is certainly a painful reminder of older and not better 
school days. No doubt the graded “machine” is here 
well rid of. But there is not in this republic a more pestilent 
machine than this for the manufacture of lawless, selfish, 
tyrannical citizens, ready at a moment's notice to explode 
into a public and private disorder that makes havoc of the 
Ten Commandments, to say nothing of civilization. — Our 
Critic in Popular Educator. 


The only way to educate a human being is to set him to 
work for others. You can make a pedant of him, but you 
cannot develop him in the highest way without giving him 
something to do for others. Morality is thinking and seek- 


ing what you can do for others, and ethics in putting it into 
execution.— Co/. Parker. 








— 
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Thanksgiving 
Every primary teacher knows the pleasant duty of this 
month — to inculcate a gratitude for bountiful blessings and 


a thoughtfulness for others less favored than ourselves. To 
give graciously and without a touch of patronage is not easy 
for everybody. It has taken the missionary world a long 
time to learn, if it has yet learned, that /ac/ is as necessary 
in bestowing gifts as the gifts themselves. Somebody has 
well defined politeness as “doing the kindest things in the 
kindest way.’’ So with material helpfulness on Thanks- 
giving occasions. The-gift must first be /e/¢ and given from 
the heart, or the loss is equally great to the giver and the 
receiver. Getting ready for Thanksgiving is the work of 
the whole month, teachers — you all understand that. Sug- 
gestions as to the best ways for doing this will be found in 
this number. But the best success will be gained by 
teachers who think for themselves and meet their own chil- 
dren in their own way — if that way has Aear¢ in it. 


Nature Study 


For two years this paper has given generous space to 
Nature Study from the best sources from which it could be 
procured. There will not be a continued series of articles 
upon this subject for the coming year, but that does not 
mean that experiences of teachers in this work will not be 
very welcome. Those who have leaned upon Mr. Scott’s 
monthly helps in this branch must have become strong 
enough now to stand alone, and all accounts of their suc- 
cess or non-success will be welcome. Inquiries concerning 
Mr. Scott’s book on Nature Study can be answered by 
application to D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, or to the author 
himself at Normal School, Oswego, N.Y. 


Essentials of a Good Teacher 


The following list of questions are issued upon blanks 
sent out by Mr. C. W. Bardeen, Editor of School Bulletin 
and manager of one of the most successful Bureau Agencies 
for teachers in the country. This blank came to me 
recently and I was so struck by the unusualness of the 

questions that they are inserted here for teachers to read 
‘and ponder over. They mean so much that one reading 
will not begin to grasp the full contents. Out of fourteen 
questions but one pertains to skill in class-room work. All 
the others touch the teacher at vital points, which cannot be 
included in a percent examination. All hail to the day 
when a teacher is to stand or fall by such tests as these. 
Will every teacher take this group of qualifications and test 
herself unsparingly by each question? Against how many 
of these could “ yes” be written if you were the candidate? 

This is the world’s test of the teacher and Mr. Bardeen 
does himself credit and the teachers a great kindness when 
he holds up to them this standard of public opinion. 

How long have you personally known the applicant ? 

During this time has her reputation been entirely unimpeached ? 

Is she prompt in the payment of her business obligations? 

Is she successful in managing pupils? 

Is she active in teachers’ associations? 

Is she neat in appearance and habits? 

Is she likely to be influential in the community, outside of school work ? 

Can you thoroughly recommend her as a good teacher, and an estim- 
able woman? 

Do you regard her character as thoroughly sound ? 

Do you consider her scholarship accurate? 

Is she skilled in imparting information? 

Is she a thoroughly progressive teacher ? 

Is she social in her habits and at ease in company? 

Has she any visible physical defect? 
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Making Rainbows 


Lydia Maria Child had not an overplus of money, but 
she had the power of getting beauty out of small things. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps tells of a call upon this lady, and 
of finding her very humble home illuminated with rainbows 
from a prism she hung in the window. Hear what the lady 
herself says of it: 

“I warm up my little den with bright little pictures and rainbow glories 
from prisms suspended in the windows. I am amused twenty times a day 
with their fantastic variations. Sometimes the portrait of Charles Sumner 
is transhgured by the splendid light, and sometimes the ears of my little 
white kitten, in the picture opposite, are all aglow. The moss on a stick 
of wood in the corner suddenly becomes irridescent, and then the ashes 
on the hearth look like glittering soil where the metallic gnomes live. I 
am childish enough to find pleasure in all this, and tv talk aloud to the 
picture of a baby that is being washed. But you must not infer from 
this that I live for amusement. On the contrary, I work like a beaver 
the whole time.” 

Why cannot every school-room have a prism in the win- 
dow and make its own rainbows? 


A lata, 2 Speller 


The third year primary teacher may find this little tables 
of spelling blanks useful. It is designed by Miss Agnes 
Stowell, Principal Training Department, in State Normal 
School, Weston, Oregon. Its purpose is to carry out 
the. pedagogical law that pupils should never study 
incorrect forms of spelling. The directions for its use 

” explains the “ make-up” of the tablet. “Tear off the lists 
after correction. Let the examiner write on the stub the 
numbers of the words missed. Let the pupils refer to a 
correct list placed on the blackboard, and, on the stub, 
re-write for future reference the words missed.” 


Sympathy 

We are sure many contributors of Primary EDUCATION 
will appreciate the following : 

The young man who writes for papers was standing out in the night 
gazing at the sky, when a friend ran across him. ‘‘ What are you doing, 
studying astronomy?” “Go away and don’t disturb me; I am gazing 
into infinite distance.” “I don’t see what satisfaction you find in that.” 
“ That’s because you have never had any experience with editors. You 


don’t know what a comfort it is to find some place where nothing is 
‘ crowded out for lack of space.’ ”— Washington Star. 


Lessons in Primary Number 


This series of articles from Joseph C. Hisey, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Council Bluffs, lowa, (formerly principal of 
the Scarritt School, Kansas, Mo.) was announced to begin in 
the September number, but has been unavoidably delayed. 
They will begin in the December number. We bespeak care- 
ful and sf/udious attention to these “ Lessons” from every 
reader of Primary Epucation. They are something new 
and well worth investigation. While number work will be 
the theme of the articles, the matter of language, drawing, 
writing, etc., will be dwelt upon, as exercises in each of 
these subjects will be necessary in order that the number 
work may be done to the best advantage. 





Will the teacher who wanted directions for folding pentagons give 
address to editor? 


Will A. A. G., who sends contribution from Dayton, Wash., send full 
address? 





Send fifteen cents to Col. F. W. Parker, City Normal 
School, Chicago, (formerly Cook Co. Normal School) for 
his new pamphlet, entitled “A List of all the Mono-Syllables 
in the English Language, Phonetically Arranged for use in 
Teaching Reading.” First and second year teachers will 
find it exceedingly helpful. 





Put pasteboard over all pictures sent to this paper. 


——a 


Read “Sonny’s Diploma” by Ruth McEnery Stuart in 
September Century. 

s@x~ The Editor alone is responsible for all the preaching 
and heresy on this page. 

















A Thanksgiving Story 


(The following story was written by Miss Allen and given to PRIMARY 


EDUCATION at my request. 


It is just as she gave it in her own kinder- 
garten. Miss Allen’s 


success in story-telling and in /eading up 
to the story by previous preparation, made me desirous that the 
teachers of the youngest children in primary schools might catch her 
spirit and learn her ways of getting ready for the story beforehand, and 
giving it at just the right time.—Editor.) 


A Word About the Story 


N appropriate story — one that will exactly appeal to 
AN little children at a given time is a very difficult thing 
to find, and when found, in most cases, has to be 
adapted to meet the special needs of that time. In order 
to make this part of our work effective with very small 
children, it seems to be necessary to work up a story through 
the daily experiences of the children. By this I-mean, not 
the detailed, actual circumstances of their life, but those 
which involve general or universal experiences. 

In this way, and in this way only, may the attention of 
little children be held through the intricacies of a long 
story. 

The following story was built upon and was led up to, 
through experiences that were familiar to the children for 
whom it was written and hence appealed to those particular 
children. They saw the corn and vegetables growing in the 
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school garden watching the effect of sun and wind and rain 
upon them. They watched and represented these natural 
forces at work, following the wind, later in the fall, in its 
work, distributing the seeds which they gathered and put 
away for future use the next spring in their own garden. 
They visited the stables in the meighborhood when the hay 
was seen, stored up in the loft and the oats and corn in the 
bins below. At the grocery they saw the barrels and boxes 
of apples, nuts and other vegetables, and the reserve store 
of potatoes in the cellars. 

There is no image that is suggested by the story that was 
not easily recognized by all of the children. It may seem 
too simple, and no doubt crude, but as a whole, it, at least, 
partially met the needs of the case at the time it was used. 

The aim of the story is patent to even a casual reader and 
appeals to children through a very vulnerable, sensitive spot 
in their sympathies,— that of the lack of physical comfort 
as emphasized in the condition of the poorer family at the 
happy Thanksgiving time. 

Hand in hand with this warm and generous feeling 
created by the story, was given an opportunity to contribute 
clothing and food to our less fortunate neighbors, leaving no 
room for such emotions to evaporate into sentimentality. 
When asked the question Which was the happier family? 
the younger and less mature children all insisted that the 
recipients of the good things must have been the most joy- 
ful, while, with scarcely an exception, the maturer ones all 
agreed that the givers were the happiest which seems to 
suggest that the latter is the more advanced condition of 
feeling. 

As to the language, the intelligent teacher always adapts 
a story, in every particular, to her children. If the form be 
not of the simplest, the child, with a dramatic story-teller 
will get as much, or more, from the expression of the 
narrator as he will from the language in which the story is 
clothed. 


City Normal School Chicago ANNIE E. ALLEN 


Which was Happiest? 


A. E. A. ° 


It was the morning before Thanksgiving and Farmer 
Mathews was happy. His fall work was finished ; the pota- 
toes were piled up high in the bins; the attic was filled 
with barrels of red and green apples, nuts and bags of pop- 
corn ; bag after bag of wheat lay piled up in the barn where 
the hay was stacked high for the horses. There were oats, 
too, in the bins and from one window he could see, in a 
meadow beyond this well-filled barn, the corn and other 
grains that had not been brought in. 

Walking to another window and looking out, all of the 
sunshine faded out of his eyes and his face became cloudy 
and dark. Away across the meadow was a little house, 
where lived a mother, father and four little children who 
were not expecting to have any Thanksgiving, because they 
were too poor. They had no nice warm clothes nor any- 
thing to eat, and the farmer with his cellar, attic and barn 
all filled with good things knew that he ought to divide with 
these poorer neighbors but he did not want to. No, he had 
all he wanted and had worked hard for it, too, without any 
one to help him and he was not going to give it all away— 
“ They can just go to work themselves and make enough to 
eat and keep themselves warm,” he thought. 

O! how unhappy he was, though, as he sat himself down 
in a chair and buried his face in his hands. He had not 
sat this way very long before he found his way into dream- 
land. Here he met a tiny fairy the first thing ; a fairy with 
the brightest of golden hair and dresses and with a little 
crown of glittering light, on her head that hurt his eyes as 
he stooped to speak to her. 

“Who are you?” said he. “ Don’t you know me?” said 
she. ‘ Why, I am one of the sunbéam fairies who helped 
your corn to grow and dried your hay and worked for you 
all summer.’’ Farmer Mathews looked puzzled as he said, 
“Did you really work so hard for me?” 

“Yes, if it had not been for me and my company of busy 
people your barn would be entirely empty,” said the little 


golden fairy as she fluttered away just in time for the farmer 
to see at his feet a queer company of little brown dwarfs 
who were huddled up close to the roots of the flowers and 
seemed to be trying to get closer and closer to the plants 
aroundthem. Picking up one tiny fellow who seemed to be 
working harder than any of the others he asked him who he 
was and what he was trying to do. 

“Don’t you know me?”’ said the dwarf. 

“No,” said the farmer, “I never saw you before, did 1?” 

The little fellow drew up his funny face and laughed, 
saying, “ Many a time you have seen us in your orchard, 
meadow and fields clinging close to the roots of the trees, 
grass or wheat and in fact, everything that grows on your 
farm. Weare the brown earth fairies that make the warm 
beds for all the plants, trees and vegetables and if it were 
not for us you would not have a thing to eat, nor a place to 
put your house or barn for we even hold them up.” 

The farmer gently put the dwarf down with his playmates 
and walked on in this wonderland of fairies. 

I wish he had time to tell about all the others he met; of 
the grey cloud fairies with their thin grey and black dresses 
and sad faces, who send the raindrops ; and of the the wind 
fairies who come riding on their fast horses to scatter the 
seeds and tuck them safely among the earth dwarfs who 
keep them warm all winter. 

I wish you could have seen the sheep that he found in 
dreamland who had given him the wool for his own and his 
wife and children’s warm, winter clothes. He saw and 
heard many queer things and had just stopped to talk to a 
funny little chap wearing a snowy, white cap and coat and 
sharp-toed ice slippers. He began telling him about the 
white blankets he was going to make to cover up all the 
tiny seeds that the wind fairies had blown to the earth 
dwarfs to tuck up in bed for the winter, when a soft hand 
was laid on his and a sweet voice said, “ Papa, don’t you 
think we might spare something for poor Mr. Brown who 
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lives in the little house across the meadow? He says that 
his family are cold and starving and he wants work.” 

The farmer rubbed his eyes and was just going to say, 
“No, they had as good a chance as I had to have a full 
barn,” when he remembered his visit to dreamland. 

“ Yes, my child,” he said, “We shall see that they have 
all they need for. this winter,” and off he went to the barn 
and began to load up the big wagon with good things. Bags 
of apples, potatoes, wheat, nuts went in with coal and wood 
and all sorts of nice useful things. The mother in the 
house, ’sorted over clothes finding that each could spare 
something for his neighbor and it was such fun to see that 
great wagon fill up. 

Soon the load was ready, the horses harnessed up and 
the wagon making its way down the road to the little house. 

O! what fun it was to unload it and see the happiness 
the good things gave the poor Brown’s. The smoke soon 
began to curl out of the chimney and all were made com- 
fortable. Farmer Mathews gave Mr. and Mrs. Brown all 
the work they could do and they soon had all they needed. 
It was indeed a Thanksgiving for both families, a Thanks- 
giving of the very best kind. 

Which family do you think was the happiest? 


A Harvest-Home Dance* 


FRANCES BREWSTER Detroit 
“ Ka, ka, ka ta, ka, kha; ka, ka, ka, ta, ka, ka.’’ 


“Oh Biddy, Biddy what are you doing in the hay-mow? 
come down this minute,” called Betty as she climbed into 
the loft after the old speckled hen who was making a most 
tremendous racket, all because she had laid an egg in the 
hay-loft of the new barn. 

She flew cackling from the loft as Betty climbed up, then 
strutted away with all the pride of a peacock. 

Betty hunted about in the soft hay for some time in vain, 
but at last found a fresh, warm, newly laid egg. This she 
put in her lap, then counted the eggs that were in the little 
basket she had with her. After they were all counted and 
the new one added, Betty untied her blue checked sun- 
bonnet and threw it on the hay beside her, then clasping 
her chubby hands behind her head lay back on the hay. 

She lay facing the great barn doors which were flung wide 
open ; she could see through them, beyond, to where the 
high stacked corn waved and rustled. She could see the 
golden pumpkins, lying ripe and mellow all about the corn- 
field. She could see the apple orchard with the juicy 
fruit weighing the branches down. She could see the 
distant purple mountains, and the near hills aflame with 
autumn color. 

Betty lived on a farm with her parents and three brothers. 
The house was long and low and rambling, and stood far up 
on the side of a high hill. 

To-morrow was to be a great day at the farm, for the 
farmers from the valley were coming up to help get in the 
last of the late harvest. In the evening there was to be a 
supper and dance in the new harvest barn. Then old blind 
Ned, black Tom and little Pete the hunchback, with fiddle 
and bow would make the rafters ring, with reels, quadrilles 
and two-steps, while every one old and young, would dance 
for dear life. This they called “Keeping Harvest-Home.” 

Yes ; Betty lying there could remember last year, and the 
year before that, and this year would be just the same only 
Harvest-Home was to be held here in the new barn. 

“What a splendid barn it is!’’ thought Betty as she 
looked about at the great bins, some already filled, others 
waiting for the corn and apples and pumpkins. 

Then the little girl lay very still and the warm sun slowly 
neared the west, and a gentle breeze played with the curls 
about her rosy cheeks. 

Presently it seemed to grow almost dark, then Betty saw 
the strangest sight ! ; 

A troop of crickets came hopping and jumping from the 
hay mows ; queer little chaps with little black caps, fiddles 
tucked under their wings. They hopped to some barrels 
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standing at one side of the barn and began tuning up. 
Then apples came rolling out of the bins, ears of corn came 
dancing over the barn floor ; jolly pumpki.is rolled over and 
over ; carrots waltzed out of their places, while turnips and 
potatoes joined the others. The unthrashed wheat and 
oats waved their tasseled heads, and the squirrels frisked 
out from the eaves of the barn. 

“All ready,” chirped the leader, and fiddle-dee-dum 
played the crickets; louder and louder grew the music, 
faster and faster, round and round danced the corn and 
pumpkins, apples and turnips, carrots, potatoes, wheat and 
oats, until they could dance no longer but rolled laughing 
on the floor. 

In a minute after this wild romp, while the crickets and 
squirrels were getting their breath, sweet music such as the 
west wind plays among the autumn tree tops, stole into the 
barn, a moonbeam quivered down to the floor, and Betty 
saw then such a fairy-like dance as she had never thought 
of, for the trees had sent their leaves all dressed in holiday 
dress to dance by the light of the moon. They whirled and 
circled and fluttered and flew until the crickets and squirrels 
grew dizzy. 

Suddenly —the leaves flew away and the moonbeam 
slipped back to the moon. The crickets hopped back to 
the hay-mow, and the squirrels went back to their. home in 
the eaves of the barn, and — ding, dong, ding, sounded the 


big farm bell, calling to supper, as Betty opened her eyes 


and sat up. 





May’s “Comfort” 


Little May had been very sick for six weeks, and had had 
to stay in her little bed all that time. 

But one sunny morning brother Ned carried her to the 
window, and when May saw the lawn covered with grass and 
daisies, instead of snow, she clapped her hands and threw 
kisses to the flowers, and birds, and even to the sunshine. 

When May was stronger, and could sit in the big armchair 
by the window, she was very happy for many days, with her 
picture books and dolls, and the dearest mamma in the world 
to read and talk to her. 

But the very best indoor things get tiresome when one 
wants to run and play in the sunshine, and one day May 
was cross even to her mamma. 

The morning after this “cross” day, May was lying in 
bed wishing she were well enough to play out, or have some 
one come to see her, when she suddenly heard a soft rap on 
her window. 

She slipped softly across the room and raised the blind. 
There on the window sill sat a little white kitten, her soft 
paw just raised to give another pat-pat on the glass. 

As soon as May opened the window Miss Kitty walked 
onto her shoulder and began to purr. Around the kitten’s 
neck May found a blue ribbon, and a tiny pink envelope 
pinned to it, addressed to “ May.” 

Opening this, May read, 

Dear little mistress : 

I used to be Ned’s kitty, but he thinks you would like to 
have me for a playmate. 

He has taught me some tricks, and says I am a well-trained pussy. 

He wants you to love and care for me every day. 

Will you, little mistress? If you will give me some milk now, I will 
thank you as Ned has taught me, and begin to love you, too, 

My name is 
“ Comfort.” 

May gave Comfort a good hug and soft kiss, then took a 
saucer of milk from her little tray and put it down on the 
hearth-rug. 

Kitty lapped it up eagerly to the very last drop, then 
walked around the dish three times, stood up on her hind 
legs, and mewed in her softest voice, as though saying, 
“Thank you, little mistress, you ave as kind as Ned said.” 

Kitty then washed and smoothed her pretty fur, till 
neither speck nor rough hair was left, curled up in May’s 
lap, and purred herself to sleep. 

May was never lonely after this, for Comfort proved the 
best kind of a playmate, and kept the little girl happy as a 
bird, until she could play out of doors again.—Zx. 
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Problems in Number* 














Twelve inches are foot. 

Six inches are of a foot. 
One third of a foot is inches. 
Three inches are of a foot. 





























Two thirds of a foot are inches. 

Nine inches are of a foot. 

One half of a foot and 2 inches are inches. 
One half of a foot less 2 inches are inches. 
Three times 2 inches are inches. 

Two inches are contained in 8 inches times. 


One half of 7 inches is inches. 








Mary’s pencil is 3 inches long; Alice’s pencil is 4 inches 
long ; together they are inches long. 

Jane had a pencil 8 inches long ; she broke off a piece 2 
inches long ; what remained was —-— inches long. 














Think of a square. A square has sides. One side 
of a 2-inch square measures inches. All the sides of 
a 2-inch square together measure inches. 


Ann had a piece of ribbon 10 inches long ; she cut it into 
2-inch pieces ; there were pieces. 

I am thinking of a square. It has 
All its sides together measure 12 inches. 
square. 

The sum of 7 and 4 is 

The sum of 20 and 6 is 

The sum of 21 and 4 is 

The sum of 32 and 4 is 

The sum of 43 and 2 is 

Peter and Harry together had 12 marbles ; Harry had 7 ; 
Peter had . 

The sum of two numbers is 8 ; one of the numbers is 5 ; 
the other number is 

Joseph has a new bicycle. There is a new cyclometer on 
it. When Joseph had used the bicycle two days the 
cyclometer showed that he had ridden 11 miles; he rode 5 
miles the first day ; the second day he rode miles. 

The sum of two numbers is 10; one of the numbers is 6 ; 
the other number is 








equal sides. 
It is a inch 












































The product of 4 and 2 is 

The product of 6 and 2 is ’ 
The product of 5 and 2 is . 
The product of 3 and 4 is , 
The product of 3 and 2 is . 
The product of 10 and 2 is 
The product of 20 and 2 is 
The product of 10 and 5 is , 























(To be multiplied) 





10 20 10 21 Io 22 
5 4 6 4 7 4 
10 30 10 31 40 32 
8 3 9 3 2 3 
One third of 9 balls is balls. 
































One third of 6 balls is balls. 

One third of 12 balls is balls. 

One fourth of 8 boys is boys. 

One fourth of- 12 boys is boys. 

One fifth of 10 girls is girls. 

Two fifths of 10 girls are girls. 
4 of 4 is ——. 4is} of ——. 
4 of 3 is ——. 3 is $ of ——. 
4 of 5 is ——. 5 is $ of ——. 
40f6is ——. 6 is 4 of ——. 
4 of 6 is ——. 4 of 9 is ——. 
4 of 8 is ——. } of 12 is 
4 Of 10 is ——. 10 is } of 
4 of 12 is 12 is 4 of 





* The Werner Arithmetic (Frank H. Hall.) Permission of Werner School Book 
Company. 
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One half of 40 cents is cents. 


























Two cents are contained in 40c times. 
One half of 60 cents is cents. 
Two cents are contained in 6oc times. 
One half of 80 cents is cents. 
Two cents are contained in 80c times. 
One half of 42 cents is cents. 
Two cents are contained in 42c times. 


(1) Read problems and give quotient at sight. 


(3) Tell number stori (2) Copy and divide. 
eu nu stories. 









































2)12 2)20 2)40 2)42 2)44 2)18 
One half of 4 cents is cents. 
Two cents are contained in 4c times. 
One half of 6 cents is cents. 
Two cents are contained in 6c times. 
One half of 8 cents is cents. 
Two cents are contained in 8c times. 
One half of 10 cents is cents. 
Two cents are contained in 1oc times. 
One half of 12 cents is cents. 
Two cents are contained in 12c times. 
One half of 20 cents is cents. 
Two cents are contained in 20 cents ——— times. 


Ten and two are ——. 
Ten less two are ——. 
Three times ten are ——. 
Forty is ——— tens. 

One half of 40 is ——. 


10 and 3 are ——. 

10 less 4 are ——. 

5 times 10 are ——. 
60 is —— tens. 

10 is one half of — —. 


20 and 20 are —— 
30 less 2 are - 

6 times 10 are 

50 is —— tens. 

§ of 30 are —— 


Twenty and 10 are ——. 
Twenty less 2 are —— 
Four times 10 are 
Seventy is —-— tens. 
One third of 30 is ——. 





One half of 4 apples is —— apples. 
Four apples are one half of —— apples. 
One half of 6 oranges is ——— oranges. 
Six oranges are one half of ——— oranges. 
One half of three toothpicks is ——. 
Three toothpicks are one half of ——. 
One half of 5 inches is ——— inches. 

Five inches are one half of ——— inches. 


One half of 7 square inches is ——. 

One half 8 square inches is ——. 

One half of 9 square inches is ——. 

One half of 10 square inches is ——. 

One third of three blocks is —— block. 
Three blocks are one third of ——— blocks. 





The quotient of 6 divided by 2 is . 

The quotient of 8 divided by 4 is ——. 

The quotient of 10 divided by 2 is ——. 

The quotient of 12 divided by 3 is ——. 

The quotient of 12 divided by 6 is ——. 

The quotient of 20 divided by 10 is ——. 

The quotient of 40 divided by 4 is ——. 

The quotient of 60 divided by 10 is ——. 

I have an orchard in which there are 60 trees; these 
trees are in 6 equal rows; in each row there are — — trees. 
Sixty divided by 6 equals ——. 

Edward paid 60 cents for 6 pounds of nuts; one pound 
cost ——. One sixth of 60 is — —. 

Byron sold papers for which he received 40 cents; he 
sold the papers at 2 cents each ; he sold —— papers. Two 
cents are contained in 40 cents times. 
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Thanksgiving Song 


The happy thank-you day has come, 
And harvest time is past, 
We’ve gathered fruits and nuts and grains, 
We'll say good-by at last ; 
Good-by to Autumn, Autumn dear, 
And with our parting words 
We'll sing our thanks to God above, 
For fruits and trees and birds.— D. ZH. 


A Thanksgiving Game 


Our Grocer 
HATTIE LOUISE JEROME 
All 
Our grocer comes driving down the street 
He stops the horse and springs from his seat, 
And cheerily whistling comes to inquire 
What groceries we this morning desire. 


Grocer 


“ Madam, what is your order pray 
What will you have from my store to-day? 
We’ve butter as golden as any that’s made, 
Tea, coffee, and sugar, and eggs freshly laid.” 


Lady 


“ A quart of red cranberries fresh and hard, 
A box of salt, a pail of lard, 
A barrel of flour, a pound of tea, 
And a dozen of eggs, you may bring to me.” 


All 


The grocer writes in his order-book, 

Then hurries away to the next little cook ; 
Who gives him her order as soon as she can, 
For our grocer is always a busy man. 


Back to the store he drives again 

His orders to fill with the help of his men. 
Then the grocer boy with the team drives away 
To deliver the goods that were ordered to-day. 


(Explanation of “ Grocer” Game) 


The grocery should be thoroughly discussed. What do we procure 
from there — does papa, mamma or cook, order the goods at your own 
house — or are the orders given a man who comes to take them at the 
house? Are you ever sent to the store for them, etc.? Discuss how the 
articles named are put up, and why lard comes in a pail or tub while 
sugar is brought in a paper bag. Why is a molasses barrel different 
from a flour barrel, etc.? Talk of where each article the children name 
as groceries primarily comes from. If the children cannot tell you about 
them perhaps each will like to take home a slip of paper with the name 
of a different grocery written upon it to ask about at home. Let each 
choose which they prefer to study about, etc. 

Tell a story bringing in the main points in the verses. Emphasize in 
your story — by your very tones if nothing more —the politeness of 
each person named. Picture a business man who is prompt, efficient, 
business-like and reliable. 


~ Directions for Games 


Grocer, grocer’s boy, and horse’ chosen. 
Store in corner selected by grocer. Let him tell you how his imag- 
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inary counters and shelves run, where his paper bags, wrapping paper, 
and twine are kept; and describe to you the imaginary boxes, cans, and 
packages upon them. 

Grocer harnesses his horse (real reins) and drives around the room as 
children sing first verse. Taking off his imaginary cap to the child near 
whom he stops, grocer sings second verse. 

The child looks thoughtful a moment then sings verse three. Drawing 
an imaginary order book from his pocket, grocer pretends to write, then 
running out to his team drives to the next stopping place on the road 
while all sing verse four. Verses two and three are repeated at each 
call and when the grocer returns to his store all sing verse five. Then 
the grocer boy who has remained in the store to attend to chance cus- 
tomers, drives around the room to deliver the ordered goods which ends 
the game. 

In a large kindergarten or primary school, this game admits of endless 
variety. There may be several stores each with its own grocer, grocer’s 
boy, team and customers — all the grocers singing verse two together as 
they stop at different houses; or, while one grocer takes orders a thriv- 
ing business may be in progress at a large store where small ladies 
purchase groceries of obliging clerks. 

If played at the table the articles may be represented by the parts of 
the second or the first, second and third gifts. If played on the circle, it 
is preferable to exercise the imagination rather than to use over-much 
material. Do not follow these directions explicitly — follow the 
children, but first enthuse them with your own spirited interest in the 
game and keep their enthusiasm orderly by responding to it heartily but 
with dignity. “Kindergarten games” only deserve the name when 
played with the true kindergarten spirit and with a noble purpose dom- 
inating the simplest detail. 

Can be sung to the tune of “On the Green Carpet Here We Stand ” 
if no prettier music is available. 


Thanksgiving Song 
(Tune —“ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp”) 
We are stepping with our feet — 
They are firm and strong and fleet ; 
Ought that not to make our hearts with joy o’erflow? 
They will take us without fail 
Up the hill or through the dale ; 
Into all our paths of duty they will go. 


Yes, yes, yes, to-day we’re thankful ; 
(Nodding heads) 

No, we will not ungrateful be ; 
(Shaking heads) 

But we’ll use our limbs so strong 

For the work that comes along, 
(Swinging right foot) 

Walking in each way of duty we can see. 
( Swinging left foot) 


Pop-Corn Recitation 
O. M. L. 


(For three or more little girls) 


(Three or four small children enter carrying ears of pop-corn, and and . 
= are decorated with strings of popped corn. They merrily pase Gnmebeie oo 
the floor (or they may carry in with them little stools), and shell the corn into the 
pans, singing.) 
Air—“ With a rig-a-jig-jig, and away we go”) 

We shell the corn for a pop-corn ball, 

The kernels rattle as they fall, 

It’s fun for us and fun for all; 


We merrily shell the corn. 
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The kernels grow in a little row, 
It’s time for them to come off, you know, 
So into the pan they clattering go ; 
We merrily shell the corn. 


( They pour the corn from the pans into the poppers) 
The firelight flickers through the room, 
It lights the fleeting spots of gloom, 
The pop-corn bursts in snowy bloom, 
As we merrily pop the corn. 


( They shake the poppers in time to the singing) 
Pop, pop! The red coals make them pop! 
The little ones under, the big on top ; 
Against the lid of the pan they hop ; 
We merrily pop the corn. 


(Zhey repeat the last stanza, as they rise and dance out, 
carrying their poppers and pans with them.)— Ex. 


Calendar Song 


Sixty seconds make a minute, 
Something sure you can learn in it; 
Sixty minutes make an hour, 

Work with all your might and power. 
Twenty-four hours make a day, 
Time enough for work and play ; 
Seven days a week will make ; 

You will learn if pains you take. 


Fifty-two weeks make a year, 

Soon a new one will be here ; 

Twelve long months a year will make, 
Say them now without mistake. 
Thirty days hath gay September, 
April, June, and cold November ; 

All the rest have thirty-one ; 
February stands alone. 


Twenty-eight is all his share, 

With twenty-nine in each Leap Year, 
That you may the Leap Year know, 
Divide by four and that will show. 
In each year are seasons four, 

You will learn them, I am sure ; 
Spring and summer, then the fall ; 
Winter last, but best of all.— Sed. 


The ‘“‘ Three Times” Table 


Three times one is the baby, 
-Three times two is me. 
I ought to come last — it’s politer, 
But it wouldn’t do you see. 


Three times three is Esther, 
Three times four is Jack, 

Three times five’s gone vis’ ting 
(That’s Nan) and hasn’t got back. 


Three times six — why, truly, 
I’ve only just got so far. 

But it’s such a lot, as likely’s not 
Three times six is grandpa !—.Se/. 


Harvest is Come 


“ Harvest is come. The bins are full, 

The barns are running o’er ; 

Both grains and fruits we’ve garnered in 
Till we’ve no space for more. 

We've worked and toiled through heat and cold 
To plant, to sow, to reap ; 

And now for all this bounteous store 
Let us Thanksgiving keep.” 
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Pumpkin Pies 
O. M. L. 
Air — “‘ Three Little Maids from School”) 


Three maids of a housekeeping turn are we, 
With implements ready for work, you see, 
Spoons and pans and a long recipe 

For the making of pumpkin pies. 


rst girl — Stir and stir, till you stir long enough, 
2nd girl— Roll the crust so it won’t be tough, 
grad girl— Daintily season it— this is the stuff 

For the making of pumpkin pies, 

Adi — For the making of pumpkin pies. 


Ad— Listen and learn from us what we tell — oh, 
Choose out a pumpkin big and yellow, 
Left till the sunshine made it mellow, 
Use it for pumpkin pies, 
Use it for pumpkin pies. 


1st girl — Cover the tins with the flaky crust, 

2nd giri— Sprinkle the pie with cinnamon dust, 

jrd girl—There’s science and skill, and art, I trust, 
Aii— In the making of pumpkin pies. 


1st girl — Be sure that the oven is piping hot, 
2nd gir/— Put in the pie and spill it not, 
jrd girl— Bake it until it is done to a dot, 
Beautiful pumpkin pies, 
All— Beautiful pumpkin pies. 


Adi— Listen and learn from us what we tell —oh, 
Choose out a pumpkin big and yellow, 
Left till the sunshine made it mellow, 
Use it for pumpkin pies.— Zx. 
( They trip out) 


What the Acorns Say 


We sleep all winter under the snow ; 
We laugh in the springtime, and then we grow. 


We play in summer with winds that blow 
We work in the autumn, making the buds you know. 


Up in a tree-top, swinging on a limb ; 
Hearing many voices, sounds are growing dim. 


Down upon the ground for a winter nap ; 
Hid in dainty covers, there I lost my cap. 
— Louise A. Strong in Kindergarten Magazine 


A Hint 


A red glass makes everything seen through it red, 
While blue glass turns everything blue ; 
So when everyone seems to you selfish or cross, 
Perhaps the real fault is in you ! 
— Henrietta R. Eliot in “ Little Men and Women" 
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SPECIAL METHOD IN NATURAL SCIENCE IN 
First Four GRADES OF THE COMMON SCHOOL. 
By Charles A McMurry, Pb.D. 


“ Special Method in Literature and History,” 
“Special Method in Reading,” and “ Special 
Method in Geography ”’ have already appeared 
from the pen of this author and found a valua- 
ble place among pedagogical helps for the 
classroom. This fourth book of the series 
meets a direct need of the teachers who are 
constantly demanding help in science work 
and nature study. Dr. McMurry has the clear 
independent thought and direct style of pres- 
entation that is happily adapted to teachers in 
the common schools. He does not talk down 
from a lofty pedestal, but the teacher feels 
that he is by her side understanding her diffi- 
culties and appreciating her needs; yet there 
is no lack of fundamental principles in these 
books of special methods. It is because of the 
careful study of the child and its mental activi- 
ties that the author is successful in reaching 
the needs of both children and teachers. If 
every primary teacher had this book for daily 
reference and inspiration, science teaching 
would not be the bugbear thatitisnow. The 
illustrative lessons by Mrs. Lida B. McMurry, 
which occupy fully half the book, will be found 
of great assistance in answering the question 
“How,” which always presents itself to a 
large class of teachers after reading any book 
of general discussion. 


NEW CENTURY EDUCATIONAL PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Fairy TALE AND FABLE FOR First YEAR 
PupPits. By John G@.Thompson and Thomas E. 
Thompson. 


As a reading book for beginners this has “an 
excuse for being.” But considered as “an in. 
troduction to literature and art,” it is doubtful 
if it accomplishes its purpose. To ‘‘ make 
over” a well known fable till it loses all its 
literary value is not to increase the #sthetic 
taste of the little children who will read them. 
Some of these fables and myths are less 
spoiled than others, and the last part of the 
book is much the best for the reason that the 
original forms of the stories are better pre- 
served. The book appears in single sentence 
paragraphs, and is well printed and illustrated. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


Seep BaBIEs. By Margaret Warner Morley. 


Everybody who is acquainted with the two 
popular books by this auchor will expect to 
find something unique and out of the “com- 
moa run” when a new book appears from her 
pen. And “Seed Babies” will not disappoint 
this expectation, Itisalittle supplementary 
second year reader of about seventy pages, 
and is illustrated on almost every page. Boys 
talk with beans, melons, nuts and bumble 
bees in the most friendly fashion and find out 
a great many wonderful secrets about com. 
mor place living. The conversations are, 
however, intended to stir up the children to 
investigate for themselves and not to expect 
to find knowledge ready-made and waiting tor 
them. The style is vivid, almost sparkling at 
times, and the children will greatly enjoy this 
book and absorb a good deal of scientific in- 
formation without knowing it. 
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THE WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 


CHICAGO. 
THE WERNER GEOGRAPHIES. By H. S. Tar- 


i bell, A. M., LL.D. 


Introductory Geography, 55 cents. 

Grammar School Geography. Part I. 

Grammar School Geography. PartII. $1.40. 

These geographies contain some new features 
and much that is not new and that we had 
considered left behind in our continued prog- 
ress in geography making. To turn the pages 
of the large Atlas is to be surprised and de. 
lighted. Delighted that maps are at last made 
large enough for the student to find distinct 
county divisions and the names of the smaller 
towns which are often just as necessary in 
research as the larger ones; surprised at the 
wealtb, variety and uniform excellence and 
artistic grouping of the hundred picture pages, 
which comprise the larger part of the book. 
Tue plan of grouping the different government 
buildings of the world on one page, the modes 
of transportation of various countries on 
another, the famous monuments on another 
and so on and on, is admirable and sensible 
and one wonders why it has not been done 
before. The life of the different countries is 
thus told without words. So much is left to 
the imagination of the children that the inter- 
est will not flag nor the memory of these 
scenes easily fade. The pedagogical law cf 
association has been recognized and happily 
utilized in these really wonderful pages. 

Part I of the grammar series may be a 
marvel of accurate geographical knowledge, 
but a more uninteresting looking book for 
students in public schools, could scarcely be 
conceived. The teacher will have to create 
the interest and enliven the pages of this book 
using the actual text only as reference. 

The Introductory Geography is a conscien 
tious attempt to give the little children geogra- 
phy “straight.” The observing and imagining 
faculties of the children are too much ignored 
and they are told a thousand facts and truths 
that they will understand when they are older 
—if they live long enough. No child will ever 
be lured to a love of geography or led to dis- 
cover the geography all about him by such a 
book as this. Child-study, pure and simple 
was the first requirement for preparation in 
attempting this geography. Such study would 
have revealed a being so unlike the “ made. 
up” child for whom this book was written 
that it is a great doubt if the book itself would 
ever have had an existence. 

The whole series has the elegant mechan- 
ical finish which the public has learned to 
expect from the Werner School Book Co. 

HOME OCCUPATIONS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
By Katharine Beebe. 

Every mother in the country ought to thank 
Miss Beebe for sending out this book. It is 
brimming over with happy suggestions and 
occupations for the little ones at home. Miss 
Beebe has a clear conception of child nature 
and child needs and goes straight to the point 
with her ways and means for the employment 
and amusement of the restless little home 
bodies. The author says: 

“The occupations here considered are of 
three kinds. The first are those which require 
the active participation of an older person; 
the second, those for which only occasional 
direction or assistance is necessary ; the third, 
those in which the child can engage by him- 
self. The first two prepare the way tor 
an increase in the number of the third kind of 
occupations, and all participation and help 
from the mother ought to be repaid in time by 
an added power and independence on the part 
of the child in contriving and carrying on 
games, plays and childish work by himself.” 
This application of the kindergarten theory 
for the home life of the children cannot be too 
strongly commended. 


PRIMARY LEssONs IN HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE. By Winifred E. Baldwin M. D. 

This book is designed for supplementary 
reading for the lower grades. It is a combina- 
tion of stories, facts, written lessons, a few 
poems and suggestions for the general care of 
the human body. There is no cant about the 
book and no sickly sentiments or extravagant 
statements about the use of alcohol and 
tobacco Both are declared against and sound 
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reasons given for the statements. In the 
hands of a good teacher who will nsethis book 
as ahelp and not solely as a reader, it can be 
made very useful. As a reader, it deals with 
too many things and is scrappy; but as a sug- 
gestive reference book for the teacher who 
knows how to fill in “the betweens” it will 
have a valuable place. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
Ralph 8. Tarr. 

The enviable reputation which this book has 
achieved is thoroughly deserved. It is scien- 
tifically accurate and contains the latest 
knowledge on the subject treated. Itis nota 
book of methods but furnishes information 
that calls for the accompaniment of labora- 
tory and field study. Illustrations are on 
nearly every page and form a pr minent 
feature of the book. Every school library 
should have this work upon its shelves, not 
only for the older students to pursue as a text- 
book but for the teachers of younger children 
to apply to for reference and reliable informa. 
tion in the first presentation of natural science. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON. 

FIGURE DRAWING FOR CHILDREN. By Caro. 
line Hunt Rimmer. 

Everybody who is interested in drawing the 
child-figure will find help in this book. It is 
clearly written in minute detail and abun- 
dantly illustrated. The work is considered 
under these heads: Proportions of the Child- 
figure, Action by Means of Single Lines, Age 
and Action in the Single line Figure, The Solid 
Form, Action in the Solid Figure, The Head, 
The Arm, Fore arm and Hand, The Thigh, Leg 
and Foot, with a final chapter on Foreshorten. 
ing and Composition. In these days of black- 
board illustrations in the echool room, such a 
book as this ought to be invaluable to teachers. 
There is much in it for the amusement of the 
children in the : ingle-line action, and teachers 


can find plenty of seat work in it if wisely 
applied. : 


Our Supplementary Picture 

There is hardly an Art store in the 
country that does not contain this picture 
in some style or other. The ‘‘ nut-crackers” 
and their little companions are general 
favorites and we are glad to give them to 
the children for constant enjoyment. If 
this picture is framed a rustic frame will 
harmonize best with this woody scene. 


Catarrh 


is just as surely a disease of the blood as 
is scrofula. So say the best authorities. 
How foolish it is, then, to expect a cure 
from snuffs, inhalants, etc. The sensible 
course .is to purify your blood by taking 
the best blood purifier, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. This medicine has permanently 
cured Catarrh in a multitude of cases. It 
goes to the root of the trouble, which is 


Impure Blood. 


“TI have been afflicted with nasal catarrh 
which caused me severe headaches nearly 
every day. After trying numerous reme- 
dies without benefit, I decided to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia. When I had taken three or 
four bottles I was completely cured of the 
catarrh and headaches.” N. G. EGGLESTON, 
Rapid City, 8. Dak. 


Foods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best — in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Prepared only by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








Hood’s Pills yity Hood? garsapariile. 
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The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, and sustain in 
activity all bodily functions. Used 30 years with best results by 
thousands of diligent brain workers for the prevention as well as 
cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 

It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ — formulated by Prof. 





Percy — Descriptive pamphlet FREE. 


Prepared only by G, 56 West 25th St., New York. 
If not found at @* druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure.— The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cts. 





LI HUNG CHANG, and LO FENG LUH, 


The Viceroy of China, and his confidential Secretary are studying Emerson’s Essays. Zhe Sun, New York, Sept. stb, will explain: 
“Lotold Mr Spofford (Librarian of Congress) he was reading Emerson, and translating passages from the American philosopher, for the Viceroy, and was much pleased.” 


SCHOOL TEACHERS, SUPERINTENDENTS AND OTHERS, ATTENTION! 


This is suggestive. The wide-awake Chinamen read Emerson. So | Eliot, and other meritorious books, embracing science, art, history, 
does the ambitious Teacher, or other American School Official. They also | literature, biography, philosophy, etc. Do you need books of any 


possess and read the works of Carlyle, Ruskin, Macaulay, George | kind? Mow is your opportunity to obtain them. 
WE WILL MAKE YOU A LIBERAL OFFER. LISTEN: 


We are the largest publishers of books in the United States. We own the plates of | cal, returns to us the Coupon (given below) together with Fifty Cents (which is par- 
over 5000 (five thousand) titles in the various departments of literature, including the | price enly), for a beautiful cloth-bound copy (with stamped designs in white, green 
great standard authors, and we carry in stock more than 1,000,000 (one million) and gold) of “THE CHOICE OF BOOKS” by Prof. Charles F, Richardson; concern- 
volumes. Catalogue mailed free on application, From our catalogue prices (which ing which, Public Opinion, New York, says, “‘ It is seldom that one finds so much 
are exceedingly moderate) we will allow a large discount to any Teacher or other wisdom based on a concensus of experience as is contained within the lids of this book.” 
School Official in the United States, who, within two weeks from date of this periodi- The Cincianati Commercial Gazette says,‘‘It isin many respects of the highest value.” 


Some or THE CHAPTERS: ‘‘ What Booksto Read;” “‘ How Much to Read; ” ‘‘ Remembering What One Reads; ” “‘ The Use of Note Books; “‘ The Art of Skipping; ” 
“The Use of Translations;” ‘‘ How to Read Periodicals;” ‘‘ What Books to Own; ” ‘‘ Reading Aloud, and Reading Clubs;” “‘ The Reading Habit;” etc, 


With the book we will send our Catalogue, and by way of further introduction, quote a Special Discount, for a specified time, on all our books. 
SCHOOL TEACHERS’? AND OFFICERS’? COUPON. 








AMERICAN PuBLisHERS CORPORATION, 310-318 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. Name 
Enclosed * please find Fifty Cents, for which, together with this Coupon, send me 
post-paid, a cloth-bound copy of ‘‘ THE CHOICE OF BOOKS,” by Prof. Richard- | 
son, as per your special offer. Also send Catalogue, with your special discounts to ADDRESS 
Teachers and other School Officials, 
* Remit by Postal Order, or Registered Letter. Date 





AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION, 310-318 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





GRADED LIST OF 


5c.—CLASSICS——5c. 


ForPrimary and Intermediate Grades. 

















1st Reader Grade. 2nd Reader Grade. | and Reader Grade. 
; ; 60. Story of Edison. 
2. sop’s Fables.—1. 21. Stories from Garden and Field. II. 61. Story of Hawthorne. 
3. Aisop’s Fables.—2. 25. Story of Columbus. 
11. Selections from Aisop.—1. 26. Story of Israel Putnam. grd Reader Grade. 
12. Selections from A’sop.—2. | 27. Story of William Penn. 15. Legend of Sleepy Hollow. (Irving.) 
; 28. Story of Washington. 16. Rip Van Winkle, Etc. (Irving.) 
| 29. Story of Franklin. 17. Philip of Pokanoket, Etc. (Irving.) 
2nd Reader Grade. 30. Story of Webster. 18. The Voyage, Etc. (Irving.) 
31. Story of Lincoln. 22. Hawthorne’s Golden Touch. 
1. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—1. | 35. Story of Lowell. 13. Hawthorne's Three Golden Apples. 
4. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—2. 36. Story of Tennyson. 24. Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher. 
7. Little Red Riding Hood. | 42. Story of Whittier. 32. King of the Golden River. ( Ruskin.) 
8. Jack and the Beanstalk. | 43. Story of Cooper. 33- The Chimera. (Ilawthorne.) 
9. Story of Bryant. 44. Story of Fulton. — 34- Paradise of Children. (Hawthorne.) 
13. Selections from Grimm.—1. 45. Story of the Pilgrims. | 41. Evangeline. (Longfellow.) 
14. Selections from Grimm.—2. | 46. Story of the Boston Tea Party. | 47- Rab and His Friends, 
20. Stories from Garden and Field. I. 48. Story of Eli Whitney. 5° Christmas Eve, Etc. (Irving.) 


a@- Order by number. 
Each number contains about 32 pages of choice Illustrated Literature bound in strong mauilla covers. 


Price, 5 cents a copy, 
60 cents a dozen. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, 63 Fifth Avenue, a11 Wabash Avenue, 300 Post Street, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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NOTES. 


IN AUTUMN, 
When piped the grasshopper, 
When sumacs were aflame, 
When crickets in the grass, 
Kept up a merry game. 
I sat me down and listened 
Toachorus sweet and clear, 
That from out of field and woodland 
Fell softly on my ear — 
“* We are free, free, free, 
For the Autumn days are here; 
Our snmmer’s work is done 
*Tis the playtime of the year. 
—Nellie Walton Ford, in Kindergarten Mag. 


GRATIS! 


The Favorite 


that NEW MAGAZINE for 


the Home and Primary Grades 
will mail a copy of Miss EmILiz 
Poutsson’s In the Child World, 
a $2 volume to those who will send 
TEN subscriptions at 75 cents 


each. 

Miss KATE DouGLas WIGGIN’s 
The Child World, a $1 volume 
for FIVE subscriptions. 


Subscription price, 75 cents per year. 
Single copies, 10 cents. 


THE PRIMARY TEACHERS’ LATEST AID TO 
NATURE Stupy. (Second Grade Vocabulary.) 
By Abby F. Bosworth, Brookline, Mass. 

The Second Grade Vocabulary helps over 
hard places in Nature Study, Reading and 
Language. Its use saves eyesight, develops 
individuality and gives the blackboard a 
much needed vacation. 


To examine it is to believe in it. 
To believe in it is to adopt it. 


ADDRESS 

Juvenile Literature Publishing Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

N. B. Agents wanted. 











Saves time of Teacher and Pupil. Specially 


helpfulin Nature Study 20d individual 
Oral and Written Language. Sold by 


ABBY F. BOSWORTH, 


SECOND GRADE $ 
VOCABULARY. 10c. 


AT HALF PRICES. 


KINDERGARTEN AND OCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
pest B. WORK in great variety. Gifts, Weaving, Sewing dere eke Folding Papers, 
cks 


- Brookline, Mass. 





a Peraeery, Word, Number and Sentence Ba iiders, Educational Books. 
Globes, Blackboa Blackboard Cloth, Practice Papers all sizes. Drawing Books, Vertical 
writs , Models + “Clay and Wood, Compasses, Ink. Ralers, Pointers, TS uares, Triangles. 


BES WA L MAPS: a large assortment at less than half 
Oo putina ALL re) ore Fe A 
a few days on account of this bu 


price. A rare chance for Schools 
yee at less than cost. Order early as this sale will be closed 


ding coming down. 
KINDERCARTEN, !0 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Blackboard Stencils 
28 Size 18 x 24 for $1.00 


Hundreds of designs Speakers Dialogues, Drills, 
Marches, Tableaux, and other books for teachers. 


FINE GIFT CARDS 


fo. Se. 1g, 03 pis y- a 
» lac 
Doothete Ag £10 is. 3 2, 25c. $1.20 worth for $1.00. 


F RE to TEACHERS 
Ser and few comple 
ward Cards free if 
mention this paper. ee TOHN WILCO 
Best goods for least money. Milford, N. 4 





NEW | 





GREAT BOOKS. | NEW 


For Libraries. 


Pres. David Starr Jordan’s 
The Care and Culture of Men. $1.50 





The Innumerable Company. 1.25 
Joaquin Miller's 

Songs of the Soul. 1.50 

For Schools. 

Introductory 

Herr Wagner’s rice. 

Pacific History Stories. 50 

Pacific Nature Stories. .50 

Patriotic Quotations. 40 


THE WHITAKER & RAY CO., Publishers. 
723 Market St., - San Francisco, Cal. 














THE EDUCATOR is recommended 
by nearly every School Commissioner and 


Superintendent as the best for teachers 
ring for examination in Current Topics, 
is the only paper that attempts to give 


“Current Topics 


boy 


a complete account of all the important 
events. Price 50 cents; Method Edition, 
75 cents a year. 


ADDRESS THE EDUCATOR, 
35 Exchange St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 








%% TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 3 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


" Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 
SO Brormfieid Street, Boston. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FiSK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THE FOLLOWING ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 25 King Street, West Toronto, Can. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. ig 420 Centur. Building, Minnea jolis, Minn, 
1242 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C. 107 Keith & Perry uilding, ansas City, Mo. 
355 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, [il. 728 Coo, oats Building, Denver, Colo. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NW, E. 


has filled 2102 positions. Register now. Manual free. 


95 BEACON TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 
To 


of the positions filled by us last year were direct applications from Superin- 
tendents and School Boards. 

For Western Positions register in the largest Western Agency. 

ALBERT AND CLARK TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


P. |. MERRILL, Manager, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Pullman Building, Chicago. 


KINDERGARTEN ‘srs 


SUPPLIES. 


q SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 
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J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
EAST 14TH STREET, 
NEw YORK. 
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THE 

| GAME OF BOTANY 

) amvsikh “be RA a Einsric 

} 52 beautifully mean hed cards, of flow- 

> ersincolors, From paintings from nature, 

, shows forms and colors of 52 flowers with 

y botanical and common names. 

Invaluable for Tea chers and 
Students. Highly Endorsed. 

) A set, se —~_~ paid, on receipt of 50 cts., 

¥ by registe letter, money order. or 2c 

stamps. The Hamilton Bevase < Co., 

Pubs., wngenng-onagimag: Pa., 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES WANTED 


We supply publishers and dealers with thousands 
of names, and $5 per 100, or 5c. each, cash, 
for collecting names and addresses. Only those 
meaning business are requested to write, enclosing 
ten cents for blank book ss ~4 names with full 


instructions. toete te yt a 
T. NOV.CO., ‘Beaver Springs, Pa. 





The Perfect Orator: 


Price 25 cts. Postpaid. 


Hundreds of other books of 
Recitations, Readings, Dia- 
logues, Plays, Charades, Tab- 
leaux, Pantomimes, Books of 
Games, Sports and Amuse. 
ments, Athletics, Gymnastics, 


Magic, etc. Full descriptive 
catalogues sent free on appli- 
cation. 


The DeWitt Publishing House, 
No. 88 Rose Street, New York. 





Shorthand by Mail 


Thoroughly taught by reporters Catalogue and 


first lesson FREE. Positions for all graduates. 
POTT’S SHORTHAND COLLECE, 





Williamsport, Pa. 














